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| Art. cxxxt1, Pense’es DIVERSES; or, Mifcel- 
lanecous Thoughts, in French. By A. Goudar, 
London Printed, and fold by Vaillant and Meyer. 


Twelves, Price 25; 
M ftical way of writing, wherein the feveral 

reflections are delivered in a manner wholly 
detached from, and independent of, what goes before 
o comes after them. This method is admirably 
calculated to obviate the confequences of lazinefs and 
inattention : The reader-may begin, or leave off, when 
and where he pleafes. The topics Mt. Goudar has 
handled, are all reduced to the general heads of Genius 
or Underftanding, Women, Love, Friendfhip, Com- 
pany and Converfation, Virtues and Vices, the Great, 
Fortune, Politics, and Men. As this writer has fome 


curious and entertaining obfervations, we fhall tranflate 
afew of them. And firlt of 


UNDERSTANDING. 


Maxim 3. ‘The Underfianding requires uourifbment, 
otherwife it languifhes and decays; and /uch are 
the fciences, an application to which, like a continual 
leture, ferves to render it finer and more delicate. 

5. People of tafte and genius are at a lofs how to 


employ themfelves, when in company with thofe that 
ave neither, 


Vou. II, Ff 10, The 


R. Goupar. has made choice of the aphori- 
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10. The antients in general had more good fenfe 
and judgment than we ; but we have much the ade 
vantage of them as to vivacity and wit. 

16. *Tis a great advantage, in the commerce of 

_Jife, to have to do with people of fenfe rather than 
others. Whatever mifunderftanding it ‘may be our 
uphappinelfs to fall into with regard to the former, *tis 
fufficient, in order to recover their good graces, to 
explain ouffelves, juftify our conduct, or offer an apo- 
logy for it, But as to the ftupid and ignorant, ’tis 
a much more difficult matter to deal with them; for 
as they are all of a piece, and extremely bigotted in 
their prejudices, a reconcilement with them is not eafily 
obtained. : 

. 19. How many fine genius’s are Joft, for no. other 
reafon but becaule they* could not find Gut, in: their 
youth, the particular talent that would have diftin- 
guifhed them ? 2 rn 

27. The moft convincing proof of a man’s igfo- 
rance and incapacity, is a dogmatical and _pofitive 
behaviour. tis 3 

29. To praife every thing, or.never praife any thing, 
1s an equal preof of ignorance. | 

45. He is not a plagiary who borrows a thought, 
whether from an antient or modern, provided he fets 
it in a new light. 

Nothing is more bumorous than the raillery with which 
Mr. Goudar treats a profeffed author, with which we 




































derftanding. 


55. Every man to his trade, fays the proverb. 
L* * * js a painter, 4*** is a profefled teacher, and 
P*** is an author, that is his trade. He writes 
Books. Would you have a romance? Allow him 
only eight days, and ’tis done. Is it a learned work 
you defire? None can do your bufinefs better. He 
has read the antients, on purpofe to retail their thoughts 
to the public. Again, would you have the hiftory of 
fome hero, or famous general wrote? -Addrefs your- 
felf to him without more ado. He is a wig, 
cien 


Shall conclude our extraéts under the general Head of Une. 
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dient in this kind. No body knows better to praife an 
sftion that deferves to be condemned, to make ufe of 
emphatical high-founding terms, to magnify and add 
tircumftances to facts, to difguife the truth: In one 
word, he is a true hiftorian. But perhaps you defire 
a book on a religious or moral fubject ; {peak to none 


fut him, that is his mafter-piece. In fhort, would 


you have intrigues of gallantry, letters, ferious, di- 
verting or wagpifh reflections, €Sc. You need only 
mention it, I have told you already, he is an author 3 
that is his trade. 


Of WOME N. 


67. What fome condemn in women as defects, are 
the very things that make them appear amiable. 
Should they leave off certain peccadilloes; on account 
of which the men are continually rallying. them, 
fothing would be more infipid than the converfation 
of women. . , 

68. One of the ftrongeft paffions in women, 1s a 


I dfire that the world fhould fpeak of them. To this 


their whole behaviour may be attributed. It had 


g teen faid of Clarina, that fhe was a lady of wit and 


gallantry; ‘but no body had faid fhe was remarkable 
for devotion. On which fhe commences a devotee. 
74. Women themfelves confefs they are naturally 
inclined to be talkative, and that ’tis almoft impoffible 
for them to keep a fecret ¢ By which means they in- 
direCtly allow, that there is no kind of imperfection 
whereof they are not miftreffes. 

79. ’Tis incredible what a change a woman can pro- 
duce in the conduét, behaviour, and manners of a 
man. 

85. That one fingle virtue in women, Mopesty, 
ballances the moft fhining accomplifhments that are to 
be found in men. . 

86. Men and women are of fo oppofite humours 
‘nd characters, and poffeffed of fuch different qualities, 
Virtues and vices, that if nature had not united them 
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by an inherent inftinét, I know not how they could 
have joined in the fame fociety. 

106, It may be faid, that women have no infancy, 
Love; ambition, and a multitude of other paffions, get 
age of their hearts almoft as foon as they are 

orn. 

130. °Tis dangerous for a man to marry a woman 
who. has too much wit. Whoever underftands, in 
the leaft degree, his own intereft, will keep free of 
fucl: an engagement. 

131, The moft agreeable company which a man 
of gallantry can have, is that of a virtuous woman. 


Of LOVE, 


138. What ought to give us a diftafte for Love, is, 
that it owes its rife for the moft part to caprice, and 
almoft always ends without any reafon. 

144. Love and Prudence are incompatible. Where- 
ever we fuppofe the one, the other muft neceflarily 
be excluded. 

151. A woman who takes a world of pains to dif- 
cover to a man all the /ove fhe has for him, only em- 
ploys herfelf to make him foon ungrateful. 

170. Women more eafily ove men on whom they 
have conferred a benefit, than thefe who ruin them- 
felves for them. 

185. ’Tis almoft always the fault of the hufbands, 
if they are not beloved by their wives. 

189. ‘The ftrong defire which fome people have to 
pleafe, always prevents their doing fo. 


Of FRIENDSHIP. 


191. Friendhip now a-days is fo little to be de- 
pended on, that the fureft way to preferve one’s friends 
Is never to put them to any trial. 

194. So many good qualities are neceflary to form 
two real friends, that ’tis probable the world will be 
diffolved ‘before two fuch meet. 

198. Greater virtues are neceffary to preferve one’s 
friends, than to acquire them, 7 


209. We 
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209. We ought to be on our guard againft familia- 


fity even with our moft intimate friends, if we would 


mantain their good opinion; for it is an ordinary 
ale, that they who live too familiarly together, come 
g length mutually to defpife each other. * 

213. Show me an open, fincere, generous, and 
jifinterefted friend, who is attached to us from no 
view Of fortune, preferment, or any other felfifh mo- 
we, and I fhall acknowledge to have found the phee- 


six of friendfbip. 
OF COMPANY and CONVERSATION. 


216. In Comverfation there are many who tire us 
with their talking, and others by their keeping filence. 
The one exhaufts our wit, and the other our patience. 
A medium ought to be obferved between the indifcre- 
tion of making others hear us always, and the fuper- 
(ious pleafure which fome take in keeping a pro- 
fund filence. But to determine this juftly is no eafy 
matter, It may indeed be faid of thofe who by ftudy 
wd reflection fhail attain this perfe€tion, that they 
lave found the philofopher’s Stone; or if the ex- 
peflion may be allowed, the quadrature of the circle 
ol conver fation. 

234. We meet with a great many people who fpeak 
with eloquence and wit in converfation, but rarely with 
hofe who talk juftly, and ftill more feldom with fuch 
& {peak to the purpofe, | 

248. A polite tafte is in fome the effect of a good 
tducation and great experience of the world ; .in others, 
‘ls an accomplifhment they have the happinefs to be 
born with. 

251. Exceflive complaifance, is no lefs difagreeable 
an downright rufticiry and clownifhness. 


* Cicero has much the fame fentiment, De Amicitia, c. 22. Ne- 
Mt quidquam unquam, nifi honeftum, F refum, alter ab altero poftu- 
Mit: neque folum colent fefe, ac diligent, fed etiam verebuntur. Nam 
PMrimum ornamentum amicitia tollit, gui ex ea tollit verecundiame 
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Of VIRTUE and VICE. 


259. To behold the contrariety of humour, character 
and conduct obfervable in men, one would fay that 
moft have two fouls, or rather an infinity of fouls 
each of which acts diftinétly from the reft, which have 
their feveral departments, and nothing in common ; 
For otherwife, how is it poffible to reconcile, in one 
man, fo many virtues and vices, fo many imperfections 
and accomplifhments, fo many different, contradic- 
tory, and altogether incompatible paffions ; all which 
are, notwith{tanding, found in one and the fame man. 

_ 262. We deceive ourfelves, if we imagine that pa- 
tience is a virtue peculiar to men of ordinary capacity, 
To know how to comply with the times, precipitaté 
nothing, and wait patiently for opportunities of put- 
ting one’s defigns in execution, is the fcience of great 
men. 

269, The philofopher lays-down maxims, every 
body commends them. The moralift eftablithes pre- 
cepts with regard to manners, the world approves 
them.. The preacher declaims from the pulpit againft 
the wickednefs of the times, people acknowledge the 
folidity of his reafoning. Notwithftanding all this, 
the paffions ftill take their ufual courfe.; the vices of 
mankind get the better of philofophy,’ morality and 
religion, and prevail over the. ftrongeft conviction. 

279. One good effeét of vanity is, that it frequently 
makes a man honeft who had every difpofition proper 
to form a knave. ets: 

288. To refufe a poft of honour, or a confiderable 
prefent, argues no humility. © By fach a conduct people 
find the means of gratifying their vanity. A philoto- 
pher having refufed a prefent from a man of fortune, 
told his wife, who afked why he did fo, that twas 
becaufe he had his own ambition, as the great man 
a Cen a rae 

302. To praife others, is to commend one’s elf: 
To find fault with them, is likewife to praife ourfelvess 
for by condemning their faults, we would infinuate 
that we are free of them. So true is it that felf-love 


knows 
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knows how to make an advantage of every thing, and 
that for or againft is all one to promote its ends. 

- 308, Our imprudence in communicating a fecret, 
ipitifies that of others, who, in their turn, tell ic 


again. 
Of the GREAT. 


312, The Great are fo accuftomed to hear them- 
flves commended, that the moft refined and delicate 

ife can make no impreffion on them. In which 
refpect they are like certain yoluptuaries, who, by an 
exceflive ufe of delicious meats, come at length to lofe 
the very tafte of what is delicious and exquifite. 

313. There are feveral ways of acquiring the favour 
of the great. That of virtue is uncertain; that of 
flattery is not infallible; but that of contributing to 
their pleafures is altogether fo. 

316. It is not out of contempt, as fome imagine, 
that the great defpife men of wit: The {mall regard 
they affect to pay them {prings from jealoufy. They 
cannot pardon their having the fuperiority over them- 
felves in the moft valuable of human accomplifhments, 
wit and underftanding. 

382. Nothing is greater in a man, than to be above 
even greatnefs itfelf. 


Of FORTUNE. 


336. If a man could reft fatishied with his fortune, 
he would by that means actually make a fortune. 

344. Such a man was born good-natured, affable, 
compaffionate ; but by reafon of the fortune or poft he 
was preferred to, became unfocial, crue], void of pity, 
and of a haughty untractable humour ? 

355. A wife man avoids riches, not that he defpifes 
them, for he knows that they furnifh thofe who poffefs 
them with the means of doing a great deal of good, 


| but becaufe they almoft always ferve to corrupt their 


manners, 
358. Riches are ufelefs to two forts of people, pro- 


digals and mifers: To the firft becaufe they fquander 
? Ff 4 without 
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without any difcretion; and to the fecond, becaufe they 
make no ufe of them. 

367. Adverfity, fays Plutarch, fets greatnefs of 
foul in a juft light. *Tis in great misfortunes men ate 
known, and not in profperity. te 

371. The greateft flavery in life, is. that of being 
obliged to ferve thofe who are unworthy to command 
us. Beatus qui non fervit indignis. 

374. A wife man indulges not his joy to excefs 
in profperity, nor is too much dejeéted by the misfor- 
tunes that befal him. He diftrutts the one, and is 
always prepared for the other. 1ST Tae 


Of POLITICKS. 


378. The prince alone decides concerning the merit 
and accomplifhments of a courtier. *Tis only from 
the day he enters into favour that all declare for him, 
and begin to commend his virtues and good qualities, 
which ‘they had neglected before, becaufe they had 
not perceived he had any, and becaufe in fa that 
might have been the cafe. 

387. The great art of governing another, | is tq do 
it without his being fenfible thereof, _ 

397. Nothing is more eafy for thofe in office, than 
to gain the affection of the people at firft ; but nothing 
is more difficult than to preferve it. 

406. The moft effential virtue of a prince, confifts 
‘in knowing to choofe his minifters well; for what 
does it avail, at leaft with regard to his people, that 
he is a good, generous, compaffionate prince, if his 
minifters, and thofe who poffefs the chief places, are 
men of quite oppofite characters ? The whole ftate is 
burthened with taxes. Juftice and the laws are not 
put in execution, «And the reafon of this, I am told, 
is becaufe the prince is not informed of it; that his 
intentions are good, that the fault is not his, but 
that of his minifters,. who don’t conform to his will. 
Excellent excufe! Does it not belong to the principal 
to inform himfelf fully of the qualities of him whom 
he intends to' employ, before he: confers the office 
CO ve GS os 4 on 
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on him, and to fuperintend his conduét when he is 
ja it? . 
424. One of the fureft maxims of policy, which, in 
this refpect, is agreeable to humanity, is to ufc cle- 
mency towards our enemies. There is in the minds 
of all men, fays an hiftorian, a certain natpral gene- 
rofity, whence great advantages might be drawn, did 
people know how to make a right ule of it. To this 
piece of knowledge the Romans, no doubt, owed the 
empire of the world, At leaft, *tis certain, that as 
there was never a people greater, more magnanimous, 
and more merciful than the Romans, there never like- 
wife was any more powerful. 


Of MEN. 


425. Men have been long employ’d in endeavour- 
ing to know themfelves. The reflections of fix thou- 
fand years on this fubjeét have contributed but little 
to their advancement, and ’tis probable the world will 
end before the work be well begun. 

427. The ftudy of knowing one’s {elf is very mor- 
tifying to mankind, becaufe it leads them to the know- 
ledge of their imperfections, Moft people who begin 
this work are frightened at it; the confequence of 
which is, that they immediately abandon it. 

434. Generally {fpeaking, all men are fools, or what 
is the fame thing, every man hath his peculiar folly. 
All the prudence of the wifeft maz confifts in knowing 
to conceal his faults and imperfections fo well, thac 
they are not difcoverable, WW, 





—— —x 


Art. cxxxiv. Turnus and Drances. Being an 
Attempt to (bew who the two real Perfons were, that 
Virgil intended to reprefent under thofe two charafters. 
Sold by W. Owen, im London, and S. Parker, in 
Oxford. 


NE great difference between Homer and Virgil 
is, that the former keeps clofe to his fubject, 


draws no charafters applicable to any perfons belides 
| | | | | | thofe 
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thofe he names, and mentions no circumftances pataly, 
Jel to what happened pofterior to the date of his poem, 
He fhews no partiality for one ftate of Greece more 
than another; nor from his writings does it appear, 
he had the leaft intention to flatter the great men 
who were his cotemporaries. His fruitful genius could, 
from the fubject he had chofen, create abundant ma- 
teria!s to compleat and grace his work. In fhort, he 
knew how to comprehend all the beauties of poetry 
within the limits of his fubje&t. Virgil, on the other 
hand, has ufed a great deal of art to adorn his Aneid, 
He has had the addrefs to interweave with his poem, 
the antiquities and moft remarkable -hiftorical occur- 
rences of Rome, at leaft fuch as were proper to flatter 
the vanity of Auguftus and his courtiers; and if our 
author has made out his point, the chief, if not all the 
characters in it, are copied from the great men, the 
poet’s cotemporaries. Here was a large field to em- 
ploy the poet’s fancy ; but required a nice difcern- 
ment, and much pains, to apply the materials proper- 
ly to his fubject. Some, perhaps, may think Virgil’s 
way of compofing more difficult than that of Homer, 
In this refpeét, however, we beg leave to differ from 
them, becaufe no lefs penetration and ftrength of 
' judgment is neceffary to make a right choice in things 
of mere invention, than in fuch as are copied from 
life. 

But to return, this pamphlet-writer endeavours to 
make it appear, that under the character of Turnus, 
Virgil intended to reprefent Mark Antony; and under 
that of Drances, Cicero. How well he has fucceeded, 
will appear by what follows. He obferves, that it 
is agreed on all hands, that the emperor Auguftus is 
fhadowed out under the perfon of Aineas. It feems 
unreafonable to reft here, and not try if from fome 
marks and features in the other charaéters, we may 
not be able to diftinguifh other illuftrious perfonages 
cotemporaries with that emperor ; who muft have 
been better pleafed to be able to trace out the faces of 
thofe he knew, in the characters mentioned in the 


pocm, 
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oem, than to find himfelf, as it were, alone, or in 
company with fuch only whofe perfons were unknown 
to him. 

That the character of Turnus correfponds exactly ro 
that of Antony will appear by comparing them toge- 
ther. urnus is much oftener engaged, and gives 
more proofs of perfonal bravery than 4neas; is every 
where enterprifing and intrepid, courting dangers, and 
animating his troops by his example, and is not van- 
quifhed ’till the Gods confpire his ruin, by fending 
omens and prodigies to terrify him. Now Antomy’s 
character, as a brave foldier, and experienced com- 
mander, was too well eftablifhed for Auguftus to dif- 
pute that prize with, who never valued himfelf over 
much on his military performances. He placed his 
glory in being the founder of an empire, the peculiar 
favourite of the Gods, in works of piety and munifi- 
cence, and the milder arts of government. 


—TIu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 


is the maxim Virgil recommends to his hero. Had 
the poet given him the fuperiority over his rival 
in the number of daring and defperate achievements 
in battle, he had too much good fenfe to relifh fuch a 
grofs piece of flattery, which all the world knew to 
be falfe. 

The parallel between Turnus and Antony is carried 
on with regard to their accomplifhments, good and 
bad qualities, habits and paffions. Turnus is remark- 
able for the comelinefs of his perfon, which the poet 
takes all opportunities of mentioning, 2 





Petit ante alios pulcherrimus omnes 
Turns. —— | 


And again, 


———- Quo pulchrior alter 
Non fuit, excepto Laurentis corpore Turui. 


Now the graceful mein of Antony was frefh in every 
- eS | body’s 
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body’s memory: Not a man in Rome but remembered 
his having gazed with delight and wonder on his 
manly beauty, which Plutarch * fets forth in extraor- 
dinary colours, fuch as Aaprpd ual’ dpav yevoweva, Ede. 
And, does it not feem utterly unaccountable why the 

t fhould choofe to diftinguifh fo great a warrior as 
Turnus by his beauty, which fhould ferve to denote 
cowardice and effeminacy, unlefs we fuppofe he had 
his eve on fome particular perfon of his age, who was 
remarkable for this quality ? . 

Our author thinks the poet had fomething farther 
in view in dwelling fo much on this circumftance, viz, 
thereby to intimate to us the temper and difpofition 
of this hero, comely perfons being found by experience 
to be moft amoroufly inclined, But for fear this inti- 
mation might not be fufficiently attended to, he has 
put the matter out of all doubr, by reprefenting this 
hero diftraéted with love, even in the midft of that 
hurry and confufion he was involved in. 


Iilum turbat amor, figitque in virgine vultus. 


As Antony’s love had afforded matter of cenfure and 
pity to the whole world, it was a mark abundantly 
fufficient to dittinguifh him by. 

We fhaJ! not infift on the comparifon made between 
the fiery martial temper of Turnus, and the correfpond. 
ing courage and bravery of Antony; their indolence and 
love of pleafures ; their noble extraétion. Befides thefe 
circumftances, in which they agree, there are others 
no lefs ftriking. Turnus is every where diftinguifhed 
by his farcaftical humour: There is fcarce a fpeech he 
makes but ¢arries fome bitter taunt or fcoff with it. 
‘Nothing can exprefs more contempt than what he fays 
of Drances : 


Nunquam animam talem dextré hac, abjifte moveri, 
Amiites ; babitet tecum, &8 fit peétore in ifto. 


Another inftance of this humour we have in the laft 
+ Tn his life of Antony, 


book, 
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book, where having killed Eumedes, he infults over his 
victim as follows, | 


En! agros, & quam bello, Trojane, petifti, 
Hefperiam metire jacens ; bec premia, qui me 
Ferro aufi tentare, ferunt ; fic menia condunt. 


Antony was no lefs celebrated for a talent of keen and 
bitter irony; which, however fharp and fevere, was 
fo admirably well tempered, as always to carry its 
own apology with it, and had much of its edge taken 
off by his freely indulging others the liberty of retort- 
' ing upon him with equal afperity of expreffion. 

To complete the parallel between Turnus and Antony, 
our author obferves, that they both feem to breathe 
the fame haughty and felf-confident fpirit, that could 
brook no oppofition ; and are both diftinguifhed for a 
certdin heat and impetuofity of nature, which made 
them haftily refolve on things upon the firft impulle, 
and pufh on the execution with impatience. Hence 
it is Virgil takes occafion to give the epithets of ¢ur- 
bidus, rapidus,.amens, and furens, to Turnus; and 
Cicero in his ufual way of exaggeration, fays our author, 
made a handle of the fame fanguine temper in Antony, 
to brand his conduct with the name of phrenfy, bujus 
amentiam, furentis impetus, Sc. He calls Antony him- 
felf, homo amentiffimus, 9 in omnibus confiliis praceps 
ac devius.* 

With regard to Drances and Tully, the correfpon- 
dence between their characters is ftill more evident. 
Had Turnus a Drances, fays our author, who through 
envy loaded him with calumny, ce. (the cruth muft 
not be diflembled out of refpeét to great Names) 
Antony had his 7ully. 

However venerable the name of Cicero is in this 
age, *tis certain, his memory was far from being re- 
vered in the court of Auguffus, who well remembered 
Tully’s intrigues in favour of the Pompeian faction ; his 
extolling, and almoft deifying the murderers of his 
uncle, and his many defigning practices againft himfelf. 

* Sce Phillip. 3. 
Thefe 
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» Thefe reafons, no doubt, weighed with Auguftus, 
when he confented to his profcription. Admittin 
therefore; fuch to have been the fentiments of that 
emperor, the poet could not have drawn the charattes 
of Cicero in more juft, lively, and appofite ftrokes, 
than in the following lines, which make the charafer 
of Drances in the eleventh book. 


Largus. opum, & lingua melior, fed frigida bello 
Dextera, confiliis habitus non futilis auétor ; 
Seditione potens ; genus buic materna fuperbum 
Nobilitas dabat, incertum de patre ferebat. 


Had Virgil received an exprefs command from Auguftus 
to draw Cicero’s character, he could not have done it 
in a plainer, or more detractive way. We cannot but 
obferve how curious he has been in making choice of 
fuch words only as tend moft to heighten and exagge- 
rate the faults and failings of Cicero, and to depreciate 
and difparage his mote fhining parts. H this great 
orator could make a high mifdemeanor of a {malf 
offence, and extenuate crimes ’till they appeared mere 
peccadilloes, the poet has fhewn no lefs art in drawing 
his character, 

The whole of this paffage is fo plainly applicable 
to Cicero, as to need no explanation ; but the latter 
part of it is peculiarly characteriftical of him. A 
Roman could not have read it without being convinced 
it belonged to no other; for all hiftorians agree, that 
Helvia, the mother of Cicero, was nobly born ; but as 
to his father, fays Plutarch, nothing is delivered but 
in extremes ; however, “tis pretty certain he was fome 
obfcure perfon. 

However evident the correfpondence between Drances 
and Cicero appears from the above character, our au- 
thor does not reft here, but goes on to compare Cicero's 
conduct with regard to Antony, and that of Drances to 
Turnus, as reprefented by Virgil. In Drances’s {peech 
againft Turnus, fays he, we may difcern, with half an 
eye, the very fpirit of the Philippics breathing through 
the whole of this harangue. We may mect ca the 
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fame exaggerations, the fame invidious afperfions in 
both, here and there, in the fame words, 

The reafon affigned why this manifeft refemblance 
has been fo long a fecret, is the early prejudice we im- 
bibe in favour of Cicero. His writings live and {peak 
for him, whilft the circumftances of Antony’s life are 
too frequently learned only from the partial and inju- 
rious reprefentations of his bittereft enemies; again{t 
whom our author endeavours to vindicate him. W. 


a | 





Art. cxxxv. Letter to the Earl of Chefterfield. By 
Mrs. Terefia Conftantia Muilman, 8vo. 40 Pages 
only for 1s. 


HE celebrated author of this letter has, in this 

her new performance, given us a fketch of a 
fyitem of female education, according to a method 
which fhe avers to be her own, with refpect.to a neice 
of hers, whofe. fole dependance is at prefent on Mrs. 
Muilman, who has alfo the mother of that neice to 
fappo:t. 

y he has, as fhe profeffes, addreffed this piece to the 
earl of Chefterfield, asa mark of her refpect to a tafk 
jocofely fet her by his lordfhip, viz. to write the whole 
Duty of Woman. That this lady is capable of writ- 
ing well on any fubject fhe is capable of undertaking, 
few that have read her famous Apology will doubt: bur 
that fhe, whofe life has beena continued feries of folly 
and indifcretion, (to ufe the fofteft terms) fhould be 
defired to fir down and compofe a treatife of morality, 
prudence, and oeconomy, may appear at firft fight 
whimfical and merry enough. — It muft however be 
granted, that if as large a {tock of dear-bought expe- 
rience and knowledge of the world as ever woman ac~ 
quir’d, join’d to a capacity equall’d by few, and infe- 
rior, perhaps, to none, are fufficient qualifications for 
fuch a work, where fhall we look for a perfon better 
qualified ? Indeed, were it certain that this lady’s hearc 
is really capable of the virtuous impreffions fhe knows 
fo well to defcribe ; that her penitence is as fincere as 


I fhe 
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fhe has endeavour’d to make the world believe; wa 
might not unreafonably be faid to conclude that L—. 
C did not merely intend to joke, when he 





propofed to her the doing her fex far more fervice by . | 


her precepts and inftructions, than might be adequate 
to the influence of her bad example in her own con- 
duct, during the preceding part of her life. 

However, if Mrs, Philips, or Mrs. Muilman (which- 


' ever of thefe names fhe chufes to go by) could really 


intend.-to write the whole duty of woman, this litle 
piece fhe has now publifhed would only. ferve as a pre- 
liminary difcourfe or introduction to it. For befides 
that, the whole is fo very fhort, as fcarcely to. be equal 
in quantity to half a fcore pages of our Reviews the 
greateft. part of even this very fcanty fhilling’s-worth, 
is taken up in random chat (if we may. fo exprefs it) 
with his lordfhip, about his wit and fine parts, and her 
Jadyfhip’s hard treatment from a fevere and cenforious 
world: In palliating excufes for her own paft vices and 
follies, and in general recriminations on her enemies 
and accufers.——-What fhe has faid on the fubject of 
education is‘ indeed fo well faid, that an extraét of this 
part of her work cannot be unacceptable to our 
readers, | 
After mentioning the age of her niece, (viz, about 
fifteen years) fhe firft affures us, that fhe has taught 
her to love and fear God, as the firft principle on which 
her every other happinefs depends; ‘* For, fays Mrs. 
Muiiman, the modifh way of teaching young ladies 
this firft of duties, I look upon as one of the moft 
fhocking neglects in their education: fo little is this 
effential part regarded, if you afk a fine lady of what 
rel gion fhe is, fhe is fcarce able to give a rational an- 
fwer.—Indeed if you proceed farther, and touch upon 
the rules and tenets of it, you find them totally igno- 
rant: and I mult confefs, in either fex, where they 
have not real religton, there can be no other moral 
virtue; for I-can very foon bring myfelf to conceive 
what that man or woman’s aétions muft be, who 
have no dependance on future rewards or punifh- 
mens, My 
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yord virtue means, to prevént this child’s rynning 
qway with an-idea that the;whole is compriz’d in chaf- 


Tity; for I hold that to be only a concomitant; and» 


my way of explaining it to her is, that it is neceflary 
,woman. fhould have every other moral virtue to ac- 


empany that. In order to attain to this. pitch: of per- ; 


fétion, I would-have her general behaviour modett 
without conftraint, affable without boldnefs, referv’d 
yithout prudery, and gay without levity; and, by 
hewing her the advantages of temperance and patience, 
Jhope to make them herchoice. I thall endeavour 
wo, to teach-her humility, but without meannefs ; 
r1 would give her fuch a confcioufnefs of her own 
worth, as may tend to her prefervation. I will alfo 
mdeavour to give her an idea of charity, not as it is 
ommonly underftood, but according to the true ge- 
wine fenfe and meaning of it; and I look upon one 
dential of that charity we are recommended to practife 
for one another, to be an utter deteftation of detraction. 
Trush, my lord, I recommended as a fundamental 
never to be varied from, and the ftriéteft watch over 
ket paffions ; for tho’ no ‘human creature is able to 
ittain a total government of them ; yet, clofely guarded, 
they may be kept in fuch fubjection as to give us 
the proper maltery over them; and in that cafe, 
how many evils do we.avoid? By remembring her 
of the ridiculous figure the frequently obferves talking 


} Women make, fhe will find the neceflity of. a compe- 


teit fhare of taciturnity ;. and that fhe may be fure to 
keep “her own fecrets; I have taught her to think it 
difhoneft to betray other people’s.” 3 

As this writer never had the leaft thare of -prudery 
in herfelf, but always indulged in the other extreme, 
fo the gives this foible of the fex no quarter. Her 
notion is, ‘* That to teach young girls prudery, may 


j be as pernicious to them as Hbertinifm. They learn 


from that, fays fhe, to mafk and conceal their paffions, 
but never to conquer them ; and they lie fmother’d only, 
Vou. Il, Gg dos 
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as fire pent up for want of air, which, if ‘ever they 
give a vent to, fpreads to their deftruéction.” 
After obferving that her neice is a beautiful girl,” 
“© Yet, fays Mrs. Philips, in my life I never told her 
that beauty had, or ought to have, one fingle grain of 
merit effential to her well-being; on the contrary,’ that 
there is no other way to make herfelf happy, but by 
endeavouring to cultivate thofe lafting accomphthments 
of which men‘never tire, a well taught, honeft mind, 
«© She has great fharpnets of wit and vivacity.» This 
I keep under the fevereft conttraint, perpetually ex. 
pofing to her view pictures of ridicule,. in the charatters 
of witty wives, which, begoing their pardons, f muft 
confefs I think one of the ereatett curfes af honeft man 
can be tormented with. ‘To prevent its ever creeping 
into her thoughts that any woman can be a goddels, I 
take care that her reading {hall be fuited to the le&tures I 
give. Lam not, nor in my life ever was, poffefled of 
a novel or romance. She-has Zelemaque to-read for 
the improvement of her French, Dr. Tillotfon for her 
Englifh, and both, I hope for her moral inftruétion. 
La Bruyere I lay near her, by way of looking-glafs, 
and now and ‘then fet-her to tranflate fome of the 
ufeful places. How my’ endeavours may’ fucceed, 
heaven only knows ; but thefe are the beft methods 
Ican fuggeft, by which fhe can ever learn what is 
truly the ‘duty of a womans; and, if fhe lives to that 
eftate, this ground-work, I hope, will produce con- 
defcenfion, affability, temperance, prudence, charity; 
chaftity and wifdom, out of which materialggaf fhe 
‘does not make the man happy who falls to her Wy, | 
am afraid it will be his own fault. 











































Art. cxxxvi. The Scanpaizape. A Panegyri-fatitt- 
ferio-comi-dramatic Poem, By Porcupinus Pelagius, 
author of the Caufidicade. Quarto, 34 Pages. Price 
1s. 6d, Printed for G. Smith, near Temple-Bar. 
ROLL and whimfical as this author is, and 
writing as he has hitherto done, on the topics 


of perfonal rcfleCtion and private fcandal, fo much a 
taite 
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afte of the age, it is no wonder that he has rendred 
himfelf and his performances famous, and even by 
me admired, in fpite of the barbarous jargon and 
ingle of his wild and irregular veries. 

The piece he has publifhed this month is fo like his 
frmer well-known productions, that, having faid that, 
we need fay nothing more of it, than juft to mention 
the plan, which is fimply this: The fcene is a piéture- 
hop in Fileet-/treet, where the author points out the 
pints of all the perfons he chufes for the objects of his 


Giitire, fets them together by the ears, and makes them 


sbufe one another 5 or, as himfelf exprefles it, 


Promifc’ oufly adverfe, they drew up pell-mell, 
And pelted each other with anecdotes well, 
While alternate to recriminations they fell. 

Whatever diverfion this performance may afford to 
thofe who are not at all attack’d by it, certain it ap- 
pears, that no one can poffibly reap the leaft benefit or 
improvement from it. Such writings feem to us to be 
the leaft ufeful of any kind whatever. They have not 
wen the merit claimed by fatire in general, which 


Ipofefies to have reformation for its end, and may 
} fometimes effect it ; or at leaft prove a very juft pu- 


tifhment, and the only one that can reach fome cri- 
minals. But this author only mangles and ridicules 
his charaéters, without feeming to intend any thing 
more than’ the mere gratification of his own temper 


and humour, G 
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Art. cxxxvur. The Refleétor , reprefenting buman Af- 
fairs as they are, and may be improved, Printed for 
T. Longman, im Pater-nofter-Row, Offavo, 371 
Pages, Price 55. 


° a E defign of this performance is to recommend: 
the ftudy and practice of morality ; to fhew the 
Nature and effects of virtue and vice; to lay open the 
crs Caily committed by the generality of mankind, 
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in taking falfe appearances for true; to expofe the 
fopperies of learning, and recommend good govern. 
ment and true religion; being intended by the author 
as a prelude to a real fyftem of manners. 

The author, whoever he is, appears to be a hearty 
friend to the interefts of truth and virtue, and to 


have thought much upon human affairs. His tafte 


indeed in feveral particulars is fomewhat odd, and he 
has crowded too many fubjects into his book to treat 
accurately and diftinétly of any ; yet, notwithftanding 
this, the reader will find many fenfible and judicious 
obfervations fcattered up and down in It, 

Having obferved very juftly, at his firft fetting out, 
that the great bleffings of Society can never be enjoy’d, 
till morality is generally underftood, and _publickly 
practifed, he proceeds to lay down a plan for the im- 
provement of it, which we fhall give the reader in his 
own words. 

‘* In order to improve morality, (fays he) we might 
perhaps do well to imitate the procedure of Aftronomers 
and natural Philofophers, who firft note the motions, 
phzenomena, and properties of bodies, in the way of 
careful obfervation; fo as to fix and determine the 
facts and laws of nature, by fenfe and repeated expe- 
rience, ’cill thefe facts and laws are thoroughly efta- 
blifhed as truths to build with. By refle€ting, reafon- 
ing upon, and comparing thefe fats and laws toge- 
ther, illuftrating them with farther examples and 
proofs, or by analogy from other fciences, natural 
philofophers extend their doétrine, and by degrees, 
form a found and ferviceable theory, from whence 
they deduce rules, and iay out plans, for fupplying 
the wants, and promoting the knowledge of mankind. 

Thas in morality, the phenomena of men are firlt 


to be duly obferved, the general properties and laws of 


the {pecies to be difcovered ; and then the lefs general, 
down to each individual, as they come in review be 
fore us. Whence, at length, general and particular 
laws of the fpecies miay be found, and a kind of 


theory erected, in conformity with nature ; by which 
means 
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means we fhall be enabled to know ourfelves betters 
ynderftand the moral world as well as the natural, and 
jarn the amiable art of promoting happinefs, and 
qvoiding mifery. To know the natural world, and 
remain ignorant of the moral, is a difgrace to human 
nature. 

The foundation of morality, asa fcience, muft be 
laid in fuch a hiftory of man, as may manifeft his 
nature from his actions, fhew what a kind of crea- 
ture he is in faét, determine his little fphere of action, 
his obligations to the Creator, his powers and defects, 
his improvable gifts and talents, his appetites and paf- 
fons, his wants and weakneffes, the advantages he 
receives and may farther receive from fociety ; de- 
monftrate how his focial ties oblige him to act as a 
rational creature, and promote his own_ happinefs 
along with that of his fpecies. 

If fuch a hiftory were to be attempted, it might 


i perhaps be proper to collect and range the materials 


for it under the general heads of Literature, Intercourfe, 
Government, and Religion. . 

Under Literature would come the whole province 
of education, and the cultivation of the fciences, in- 
cluding the feveral methods of preparing and fitting 
men, from their early youth, for the feveral pofts and 
profeffions, fo as to furnifh ftates and kingdoms with 
proper perfons, in all capacities, for carrying on the 
heme of human felicity in all its branches. 

Under the general head of Intercourfe, men muft be 
defcribed in their common occurrences, dealings and 
tranfactions, exactly as they are, with all their virtues 
and vices, follies and abfurdities about them; and 
the ways be fhewn of correcting our errors and frail- 
ties, fo as to make virtue and beneficence predomi- 
hate over vice and mifchief, enable the good to check 
the bad, and. thus prepare the way for true Govern- 
mént, without which the fources of human felicity can- 
fot be kept open. 

- The hurtful follies and vices of men are to be re- 
ftrained by laws, Good manners, ufeful fafhions, and 
Gg 3 laudable 
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Jaudable cuftoms cannot be introduced and fo} 
unlefs countenanced and practifed by fuperiors, 


lowed, 


Hence 
it requires the greateft care and prudence to provide 
> 


that the nature, defign, and ule of government and 
laws be underftood, and the rules thereof applied; ag 
upon this foundation human happinefs in fociety mut 


ever depend. Nothing.can be well regulated in fociety 
without good government. 

Religion recommends this great work, and not on] 
)prefcribes the rules for promoting happinefs here, but 
has alfo a tender regard to man’s happinefs hereafter : 
and therefore we ought to be extremely folicitous to 
have our religion found and pure. 

The order of the heads, as here laid down, might 
indeed be inverted; and thefe memoirs begin with 
religion, and the works of the Creator, fo far as we 
know them, by the direét evidence of fenfe, or can 
make them our own by refiecting on the nature of 
man, and the relations he ftands ins whence every 
point of morality is directly and immediately deducible, 
with the utmoft poffible efficacy, energy, and impref- 
fion, fo as to command and enforce obedience, even 
Wf gratitude and love to the author of our being were 
wanting. But before men can be properly addreffed in 
this manner, we feem to require more civilizing, and a 
larger bafis of natural philofophy, and moral theology, 
to act upon, The underftanding mutt be opened and 
informed by degrees, in order more effectually to 
comprehend the amazing fyftem of the univerfe, 
wherein man makes fo fmall a part, and, if he could 
fee himfelf, fo ftrange a figure, for want of that 
knowledge and virtue which he might attain to. For 
the prefent, let us take the out-lines of a fyftem, con- 
fitting, like our globe, of its four quarters, Literature, 
Intercourfe, Government, and Religion, in each of whica 
it is every man's intereft, and may be his pleafure, to 
make diicoveries for his own and the world’s advan- 
tage. The more any man’s endeavours are directed 
to fuch an end, the wifer he will be in this:life, and, 
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if we believe revelation, the more bleffed in the 
next.” | 

The author proceeds next to treat of fuch writings 
as are defigned to improve morality ; and, after hav- 
ing mentioned the various methods which have been 
taken to recommend virtue and convey moral inftruc- 
tions, fuch as fables, dialogues, romances, fictitious 
letters, Sc. gives it as his opinion, that of all the 
kinds of writing, none is better adapted to recommend 
morality, and fhew the nature of virtue and vice in an 
agreeable inftructive manner, than plays. 

Among the antient writers cf moral plays Plautus is 
his great favourite, and among the moderns Moltere. 
“ The art-of writing moral plays (fays he) died with 


| Plautis and Terence; infomuch that Moliere may be 


reckoned the firft who revived departed comedy, and 
brought it again upon the ftage, by copying after the 
model of the antient Greeks and Romans. It may be 
juftly faid of him, that he did not only happily follow, 
but even excelled his mafters, fo as, on, that account, 
to claim a place amongit the greateft modern philofo- 
phers. And, certainly, no modern has better ftudied 
the human appetites and paffions, which he defcribes 
in fuch a jocofe and pleafing manner, as to be more 
entertaining and inftructing than Theophrafus. Under 
whatever form, or manner of writing, this is per- 
formed, it becomes a work worthy of a philofopher: 
That morality is the moft ufeful which produces the 
beft effect 5; and I queftion whether the moft folid 
exhortations of philofophers have produced greater 
effects in curbing the follies, and reftraining the fop- 
peries of mankind, than the comedies of Moliere, 
notwithftanding he writes in the way of pleafantry ; 
And it may be doubted, whether the moft laboured 
fermon can be fo capable of converting a hypocrite, 
as the Tartvff, or any funeral oration have fo great an 
effect as the Feftin de Pierre. 

This may appear paradoxical ; but, I hold it to be 
the duty of a writer to combat errors, and diftinguifh 


teality from appearances. To fpeak or write upon 
’ Go4 fubj« cts 
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fubjects which have already been treated of, in the 
fame manner, a thoufand times over, is neither ufeful 
nor entertaining. To harangue upon the bad effeés 
of extravagance, covetoufnefs, and other common 
vices, is no more than declaiming in the manner of 
orators; but to difcover, and manifeft, how the tha- 
dow comes to be miftaken for the fubftance, and how 
Vices come to be confounded with virtues, 1s perform. 
ing the part of a teacher.” | 

After this our author gives us his fentiments con- 
cerning fome of the principal writers of antiquity; and 
here his manner of thinking is almoft fingular. Of 
all the Roman writers, he looks upon Petronius to be 
the greateft univerfal mafter, and Ovid he reckons the 
preateft poet that ever was ; ‘Fuvenal he prefers to 
Horace, and Pliny’s Epiftles to Cicero’s. 

After prefenting the reader with a‘fhortétketch of 
human life, wherein he dwells chiefly upon the dark 
fide of it, and fpeaks the language of one whofe tem- 
per is foured with troubles and difappointments, he 
eps to treat of the fciences, upon which fubject 

e has fome very juft obfervations concerning. the me- 
thod of inftructing youth. 

“© We generally begin (fays he) with inftrudting chil- 
dren in divinity, and ftamp the myfteries of revelation 
upon their tender minds before they have learnt morality. 
This procedure appears as abfurd, as if a boy, in 
order to learn Latin, fhould begin with Livy before 
the Accidence. Children muft firft be made intelli- 
gent, before they can properly be made chriftians. 
The foundation fhould be prepared before the building 
is erected, and the paper be ftiffened before it is wrote 
upon, 

The method of inftructing youth fhould have two 
views ; the firft to form them mén, and the fecond to 
form them chriftians. For by being early inftructed in 
certain articles of faith, we are apt inflexibly to defend 
our party; and can fcarce bear the leaft argument a- 
gainft it. This plye, once taken, is not eafily rectified. 
And hence our minds require to be weeded from 
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wrong notions, and perverted rules of judging, before 
we can produce any fruits of morality. But, after a 
man is once formed and moulded, it is ufually too late 
to alter him.; for if wrong opinions fix and take root 
in the mind, they grow into knotty and diftorted 
branches. Men fhould learn to doubt before they 
Jearn to believe, as we tafte our meat before we {wal- 
low it. To do otherwife is going backwards with 
inftruction ; and eftablifhing religion upon. no other 
foundation than the authority of the teacher, or the 
doctrine of his fect. To go regularly to work, we 
muft begin with morality ; and furnifh the mind with 
manners, to fit it for the proper receiving of divine 
knowledge. This might poffibly fubdue the fpirit of 
bitternefs reigning among chriflians, and render our 
different religious fects more charitable to each other. 

Skilful phyficians proceed in a regular manner, and 
begin with preparing the body, that the proper reme- 
dies may afterwards take place, and produce the better 
effect. If teachers followed this example, divinity 
would produce much nobler fruits. Buy the common 
way of beginning is with delieve! before it is well 
known what fhould, and what fhould not be believed. 
This is proceeding like a judge, who begins with con- 
demning, and ends with examination. J fubmit it, 
whether a regulation fhould not be made in {fchools, 
for the firft and fecond claffes to be inftruéted in mo 
rality, and religion be referved to the third ; fo that 
the primary bufinefs might be to prepare the mind,, 
and guard it again{t prejudices, in order to the better 
planting and propagating divinity afterwards. 

Mora! philofophy has been extremely neglected 
both among Fews and Chriftians; the confequence 
whereof is, that fmall things are carefully kept up 
and obferved, whilft weighty matters lie unregarded. 
All the moral commandments have been fhamefully 
broke about trifle. Men have perfecuted and mur- 
dered their neighbours, merely for difagreeing in 
fpeculative opinions, or ceremonies; they. have been 
extremely zealous in external godlinefs, and at oie 
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kednefs, 

To proceed. regularly in this weighty affair, we 
fhould firft fhew in general what an intelligent man 
ought to receive, and reject ; or what agrees with the 
light of nature, and what difagrees therewith; then 
proceed to thofe doctrines of revelation, which all 
chriftians allow to be confiftent with the principles of 
natural religion. If this method were obferved, we 
might reafonably hope, that chriftians, being thus pro- 
perly made, would remain fteady, and no points of 
doctrine be received as articles of faith, but fuch as are 
juft and perfect. Whereas we now fee, among all 
forts of people, whilft thefe rules are neglected, youth 
trained up in the moft monftrous and inhumane opi- 
nions, fcarce ever to be rooted out of their minds. 

To illuftrate this matter, let us fuppofe a mafter 
undertaking to inftruct a learner in chriftianity, and, 
to prepare the way, firft explains the religion of nae 
ture, gives his difciple a general idea of virtue and vice, 
fhews him what truth, equity, juftice, and benevo- 
lence are, viz. that thefe are excellencies among God’s 
‘ creatures, and, confequently, true attributes of God, 
When this foundation is laid, fuppofe the inftructor 
proceeds to the doctrines of revelation, and fhews 
trom the articles of faith, which his own party fab- 
fcribes, that God, out of his fovereign will, created 
moit men to be damned, Here the new difciple is 
alarmed, ftands upon his guard, and will not admit a 
doctrine fo repugnant to the clear preliminaries fettled 

in his mind.” 
There are a great many other fubjects handled by 
our author upon this head of Literature, with an ac- 
count of which we fhall not trouble our readers, but 
clofe this article with the reafons afligned by him, why 
Jearning has not farther advanced morality. 

*¢ From the infirmities found among the learned, 
(fays he) one might haftily infer, that learning is not 
adapted to the improving of manners, and making of 
good men; but the truth is, we rather ftudy to be 

2 thought 


fame time indulge themfelves in all forts of wice- 
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‘thought learned than to be really good. At the Uni- 
verfity we learn abftract definitions of virtues and vices, 
with the art of haranguing upon them, and are apt to 
imagine that this is fuffictent; whence our univerfity 
Jearning begins, and dwells, andends in theory and 
fpeculation ; fo that he who has finifhed his acade- 
mical ftudies, proves but like the whet-ftone, blunt in 
himfelf, however he fharpens others. Such ftudents 
may be looked upon as rough riders, who underftand 
the breaking of a horfe, but know nothing of bridling 
themfelves. We come out of fchools and colleges 
loaded with learning for the fervice of others, but 
keep none for our own ufe: Every Seneca declaims 
againft riches ; yet gets what money he can: Every 
‘Cicero preaches up courage and greatnefs of foul; but 
whimpers at misfortunes: Every Horace jokes upon 
ficklenefs, whilift himfelf ts as changeable as the moon : 
In learned focieties we find noble precepts of morality ; 
‘but if we look here for examples, we had better look 
any where elfe. Great fcholars are no lefs remarkable 
for their manners than their teaching ; and like bells, 
give founds which themfelves are deaf to. 

Studies ufually produce fo little fruit, that the learn- 
ed are fcarce diftinguifhable from the unlearned, by 
any figns of the focial virtues: Nay, greater animofi- 
ties happen among fcholars than among the illiterate ; 
for which feveral reafons, may be affigned. 

¥. Many fcholars are proud of their learning, and 
haughtily efteem themfelves the quinteflence of man. 
This weaknefs was fo prevalent in the barbarous ages, 
that pedants affumed the titles of feraphic, fubtile, and 
celeftial doétors. Some took for their title of dignity, 
Utriufque lingua peritus ; being’ fo proud of Latin and 
Greek as to defpife the higheft Jay-ticles, in comparifon 
of learned accomplifhments, In our times, indeed, the 
creft of thefe Greek and Latina heroes is fallen; yer 
enough of the old Jeaven remains, to make many 
wafpifh gentlemen aflume fuch a venerable air, that i 
is dangerous to touch them, or even to lay an humble 
truth at their feet. 


2, Learned | 
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2. Learned men are fupported in their weaknefs by 
the conduét and behaviour of their pupils. For learners 
have a vain ambition in crying up the abilities of their 
mafter, whom they would not extol fo.much, did they 
but practife what they learn, and fhew the fruits of 
their {cholarfhip in wifdom and modefty. But when 
this is not the cafe, learning becomes a blemifh, inftead 
of an ornament. Nor would teachers exult fo ‘much 
upon hearing their own praife, if they faw how little 
benefit the world receives by their learned labours. 

3. As youth at univerfities fpend the greateft part 
of their time in the theory of the fciences, we cannot 
wonder if they are more aukward in the world than 
practical men, The ignorant are like raw materials, 
or the crude ores of metals; but learned men, like 
manufactured ftuffs, or metals that have undergone 
fome purification, but are ill caft and disfigured in the 
mold ; fo that to make men of the ignorant requires 
only a fingle operation, whereas it muft, be a double 
One to transform the learned ; for the old plaits muft be 
taken out before fmooth foldings can be given, and the 
coin muft be melted down before it can admit of a 
new impreffion. 

4. Another weaknefs of the learned is fenfibility, or 
quick apprehenfion, whereby they not only fee what 
they find in a book, but even what others cannot find. 
Such double-fighted fcholars are like drunken men, 
who inftead of one candle fee two upon the table ; for 
thus the learned are apt to fee all objects double, and 
find double meanings and myfteries in all that is wrote 
or fpoke. And fince, upon account of this particular 


* penetration, they fee what others cannot fee, it is no 


wonder that many things alarm them, which others 
are not affected by; whence fcholars are commonly 
fore, touchy, and more offended at a joke than the un- 
Tearned. 

Laftly, as the learned lead fedentary lives, grow 
pale, weak, and hypochondriacal by their contioued 
lucubrations, or frequently acquire an infirm habit of 
body, relaxed folids, or fharp and eager juices, they 
become 
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become like brittle ware, that can bear no knock, and 
fcarce endure to be touched. A certain writer declares, 
« he would rather attack a regiment of horfe, than a 
fplenetic fcholar.”"—— It is rare that any moralift 
comes off fafe, who once engages with bigots, Let the 
cauife brought into this court be ever fo juft, it is well 
if you meet with juftice. A moralift, unhappily en- 
gaged with a bigot, fhould drop his weapons quick, 
and furrender at difcretion. It would bea great acqui- 
fition in morality, if the learned fhewed, by example, 
that they really believed their own virtuous precepts.” 
[To be continued, if room can be pared, in our next.) 
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Art. cxxxvinit. Aa Enquiry into the Medicinal Virtues 
of Briftol Water, &c. By George Randolph, M. D. 
Printed for Baidwin. Odzavo, 176 Pages, Pr. 2s. 6d- 


HIS Effay is divided into three parts. The firft 

treats of the hiftory of Briffol water; the fe- 

cond of fuch diftempers as may be relieved by the ufe 

of it; and the third of the nature of this water, as far 
as it is difcoverable by experiments. 

In the firft part, the author has been very accurate in 
tracing the feveral {teps by which this water acquired 
its prefent reputation. And in order to determine its 
genuine virtues, and in what difeafes itis of real fer- 
vice, he has given us a tranfcript of the feveral authors 
who have written on this fubjeét; whence he draws the 
following conclufion. ‘* But it is now time that I 
fpeak for myfelf, and declare what I think to be the 
prefent eftablifhed virtues of this Water, if haply Ican 
hit the prudent mean ; 


Neve opera defim, neve immoderatus abundem, 


The firft and principal virtue is, that of tempering 
the bad effects of hot acrimonious blood; generally pre- 
venting, often curing inflammations and hemorrhages 
from this caufe ; but more efpecially thofe of the kid- 
neys, womb, and lungs, 
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It has, Secondly, been found of great fervice in gleets 
of both fexes, and other femina] and uterine weak- 
neffes ; but it is more particularly famous for a diabe- 
tes, in which it is deemed a {pecific. 

Thirdly, It is a fovereign remedy in a heétic fever : 
It is a notable prefervative againft the ftone, not onl 
preventing gravel from gathering, but powerfully dif- 
charging it when gathered; and is a friendly drink 
in all inward ulcers, but more efpecially thofe of the 
urinary paflages. 

As to outward ufes, it is now very little depended 
on; not that! doubt of its good effects in many cafes, 
where the indications are cooling and drying: But 
people do not care to be at the trouble of bathing; and 
indeed 1 cannot think it fo efficacious as formerly. For 
as the fpring-head is now fo inclofed as not eafily to 
be come at; and asthe water for bathing is pumped 
into cifterns at a ditiance, it lofes fome of its heat, and 
probably fome of its virtue too. And indeed, we ad- 
vife it now rather as a convenient cold-bath than any 
thing elie; though fome will go into it as it comes 
warm from the fpring. But to return to the inward, 
ufe of it. | 

It is found, more efpecially, ferviceable in all hot, 
dry conftitutions ; moiftening and cooling the body, 
quenching thirft, creating appetite, giving flefh, and 
increafing ftrength. 

But it is rather prejudicial to all cold, watery, phleg- 
matic conftitutions; chilling the body, griping the 
ftomach and bowels, binding in humours, and caufing 
dropfy and fwell’d legs. 

Asto the fenfible effets of it on healthy bodies, 
they are hardly obfervable ; it generally creates appe- 
tite, provokes a limpid urine, is apt to get up in the 
head, like other mineral waters, as alfo to bind the 
body ; and, if taken in too great a quantity, chils the 
ftomach and bowels, and fometimes {wells the legs.” 

The fecond part is fubdivided into nine chapters, each 
of which particularly confiders fome diftemper which, 
in the opinion of the author, may be relieved by this 
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water, - Here Mr. Randolph feems to affe& a fingala- 
rity in explaining the caufes to which eachidiftem 
ewes its origin, and, what weprefume would belittle 
expected, prefers the opinion of the ancients tothe 
difcoveries of the moderns. 

In the third and !aft parr, the doctor enumerates the 
feveral experiments which have been made by. feveral 
perfons at different times ; and after obferving the dif- 
ferent conclufions which refule from thefe experiments, 
concludes, that nothing material is to be Jearnt, either 
from mixtures made with the water at the {pring, or 
from the method of analyfis; and at the fame time 
gives the following reafons, why he believes: it little 
better than a needlefs piece of curiofity. 

‘© The principles (fays the author) upon which the 
virtue of any mineral water depends, muft be either 
of a volatile or a fix’d nature, or a*mixture of. both: 
If of a volatile nature, it is very plain it cannot be dif- 
covered by the method of analyfis; becaufe in the eva- 
poration, previous to this kind of ex:mina: ion, it muft 
neceflarily exhale and fly off. And that this is the cafe 
as to moit of them, appears, in that if they ftand fome 
time in the open air, or are warmed by the fire, they 
lofe their virtues, and foon become vapid and of no 
effect, 

Neither do I think the virtues of a mine;al water 
difcoverable this way, if they confift of that which is 
fixed : for as it is the nature of fire to unite fome par- 
ticles which were ‘not joined together before, and disjoin 
others that were, we can form no certain judgment, 
whether what is found in the Refiduum did exift under 
the fame form in the water before evaporation. 

If the virtues of any water depend upon that which 
is of a mixed nature, partly volatile, and partly fixed, 
it is plain that the fame objections will hold as above. 
And though fome of the fixed parts fhould be difco- 
vered, yet fo long as we cannot tell how they may be 
altered or affe&ted, with being in conjunction with the 
volatile, we can never reap any thing certain from thele 
experiments,”’ 
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But what, we dare fay, will be the moft taken Nos 
tice of by the learned world, is the author’s account 
of the origin of {prings and rivers, which he will have 
to proceed from an abyfs in the centre of the earth, 
notwith{tanding that doctrine has been long fince ex- 
ploded: He has very artfuliy, but how juftly we 
Jeave the reader to judge, palled over Dr. Halley’s 
beautiful theory of the origin of {prings ; becaufe, we 
prefume, as it is entirely built on experiment, Mr, 
Randolph thought it more advifeable not to mention 
it, in order to'fubftitute, the more eafily, his favourite, 
though abfurd, hypothefis in its ftead, 

He then proceeds to account for the heat and virtues 
of mineral waters in the following manner.“ If, fays 
he, we believe that there is a collection of waters in 
the body of the earth, which fupplies fprings and fi- 


vers, as the Scriptures teach, we are no long:r confined ~ 


to the fcanty drainings of what rain can bring in its 
defcent from the furtace with it, but we have the whole 
globe to range in ; whence we may, with greater pro- 
bability, expect fupplies, both conftant and fufficient 
for the impregnation of mineral waters ; and that not, 
as I conceive, in the manner which has been imagined, 
by the water being impregnated with falts, and other 
mineral fubftances, but chiefly by means of impregr 
nated air. 

That air penetrates, and paffes through the whole 
body of the earth is proved by Dr. Woodward ; that it 
pervades water, and circulates with it, appears partly 
from the nature of fprings, which are generally very 
full of it, and partly from what is obferved by miners, 
that they never want a fupply of frefh air, where there 
is a flow of water, even at the greateft depths ; and it 
is well known that fifhes live at the bottom of the fea, 
which they could not dowithout air. Nor indeed can 
I well conceive how water fhould be preferved from 
corruption without it : For fo far as we can judge by 
experiment, air is the life of water, and what chiefly 
conftitutes the difference between that which is whol 
fume, and that which is not. "sd 
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But if air pervades water, and circulates with it, it 
is plain that if this air is impregnated with a mineral 
efuvia, the water will be fo too, by reafon of the air 
included in it, ‘That thefe mineral fumes are here and 
there to be found in great quantities in the body of the 
earth, appears from. divers exhalations, explofions, 
§c. obfervable both above ground and below: And 
as we obferve that ftones, and ore, at the bottom of 
deep mines are very-hot; and that the lower we go, 
the hotter it is: as alfo, that vapours arife with 
greater force from beneath, upwards ;_ it is reafonable 
enough to think, that heat is diffeminated through the 
body of the earth, ‘and moves from within, outwards ; 
and ‘ies this is the power by which waters rife, anid 
minerals are put in action: And as this heat is in fome 
places increafed to a very high degree, by means of 
inflammable matter, which if it meets with, is eafily 
actuated and put in motion by it, and might endanger 
anexplofion, were not fome vent provided for it ; this 
inconvenience is prevented by means of f{prings, which 
feek their exit from within outwards, and convey 
with them vaft quantities of air, which, by being pent 
up in the body of the earth, might otherwife be of 
evil confequence ; fo that the channels through which 
fprings flow, may be confidered as fo many vent-holes, 
(quos aque fubeunt &F aure) ferving to give pafiage to 
that which would otherwife be deftructive to the 
whole. 

Itis highly probable, that common fprings carry 
nothing but common air; mineral {prings, air replete 
with mineral effluvia, though not of fufficient activity 
tocommunicate any heat to the water: But others 
there are, which are not only impregnated, but alfo 
heated from this caufe ; and neither of thefe; I fay, 
receive their virtues, or their heat, from falts, or other 
fubftances folable in them ; but from air, replete with 
mineral efluvia, which infinuates itfelf into them, and 
intimately unites with them ; fo that we are no longet 
confined to a few natural produéts of the earth, diffolv- | 


able in water, and fuch like unactive principles ; but 
Vou. II. hih are 
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are open to all that heat itfelf can produce from any 
mineral body whatfoever.” 

The author then proceeds to explain how waters re- 
ceive from this mineral effluvia an equable heat and a 
continual fupply ; but having extended this article toa 
fufficient length, to give the reader a proper idea of the 
whole performance, we fhall here conclude, and refer 
him, for thefe and feveral other particulars relating 
to this water, to the treatife itlelf, if he defires to be 
more particularly informed. B 

@ 





Art. cxxx1x. Philofophical ‘Tranfactions, Number 488. 
for the Month of June, 1748. 


"WN HIS publication confifts ofan hundred and eight 

pages, and has no copper plate. It contains 
nine articles, the moft remarkable of which are thefe, 
1. An account of a thunder-ftorm which happened on 
the firft of Zune 1748. communicated by Dr. Miles. 
The preceding day, the doctor obferves, had been hot 
and cloudy, and feeming to threaten thunder; at one 
the next morning the iky was clear, only a few thun- 
der clouds appearing {cattered in different places ; at 
two the thunder was heard at a diftance; at three it 
approached the place of the doctor’s refidence, which 
was at Tooting in Surry, coming from the fouth; at 
four there-was a fmart fhower of rain; about.five the 
two thunder-claps, the effects of which are the fubje& 
ef this paper, broke over head; the lightening was 
pale, and defcended in a fpiral form, almott perpendi- 
cular to the horizon, to the eaftward of Tooting, where 
the town of Streatham ftands at about two miles dif- 
tance. The doctor being informed, foon after, that 
great damage was done to two houfes at that place, 
went tofee them. The gla(s of a fafh-door in one of 
them was broke to pieces, though the fhutters which 
were up before it were unhurt. To the door-poft on 
the left-hand, hung, by an iron pin, an iron bar which 
ferved to faften the door at night. This pin was driven 


out of the poft, and the bar confiderably bent, and in 
) divers 
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divers places melted, as were alfo the hinges of the 
door, and the door-poft fplit. A fheet of Jead on the 
iment over the door was raifed, and in part rolled 
up, but not melted, as we fuppofe by no fuch thing 
being named : this is a material and fingular circum- 
flance the doctor has omitted to tell us of : ~The cor- 
nice was torn off the faid pediment, without being fplir, 
and the lathing in fome places had taken fire. Three 
boards in the floor of an upper room, where Mr. How- 
ard the mafter of the houfe lay, were driven in fix 
inches at one end, but at the other the nails were only 
alittle loofened. A bed-poft was fhivered in the room 
| over this, and a hole near one of the chimneys was 
broke in the roof ; there were thirteen people in the 
houfe, but no body was hurt, though a boy was in 
one of the rooms where the windows were broke, and 
| fome of the glafs of them melted, and had the fire 
fying all about him in fparks. Some of the chimneys 
in this houfe were alfo bent toward the north, The 
other houfe had the plaiftering beat off from many 
parts of its front, anda chimney crack’d, and the 
window-frames had fplinters ftruck off them, but the 
}gafs not hurt. A garret window was broke where a 
frvant fitting on a bed was ftruck down, but not hurt, 
ahole was burnt through the vallance of the bed and 
into the oppofite wall, and the plaifter beat down in 
many parts of the room; and finally, a piece of wood, 
formerly gilt and afterwards painted over, had the 
paint {triped off in feveral places, fo that the gilding 
appeared frefh and unhurt. 
| Article 2. Contains fome conjeCtures as to the caufe 
of the fparkling of new flannel on its being rubbed in 
thedark. Mr. Cooke of the [fe of Wight, who com- 
Municates his thoughts to the Royal Society by means 
of Mr. Collinfon on this occafion, obferves, that this 
fparkling is truly electrical, and that the acid fteams 
ofthe fulphur which is burnt under flannel at the time 
of bleaching it, may unite themfelves with the oil with 
which the hair of animals is always found to be replete, 
and fo form an animal fulphur, which upon friction, 
Hh 2 vibration, 
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vibration, or any nimble agitation of thefe hairs, may 
become luminous. He adds, that this {parkling of 
flannel, when rubbed in the dark, is moft obfervable 
in frofty weather, and in new flannel, which agrees 
very well with his doctrine, as the air is generally 
purer and drier in frofts; and all hairy fubftances are 
in that ftate of the air moft elaftic, and capable of the 
ftrongeft vibrations; and on the other hand, wathed 
flannel may have loft this property, by the lixivial falts 
ufed in the foap deftroying the fulphureous acid it had 
imbibed in the bleaching, and difcharging. its native 
oil; befides that, the hairs are rendered by it more 
flexible and limber, and lefs proper for the exciting 
electrical fre. The wearing of flannel even without 
its being wafhed, may alfo make the fame change in 
it, as the alkaline effluvia that go off in _perfpiration, 
may diffolve the native animal fulphur of the hair, 
and weaken their #psimg, and thereby allo render the 
experiment lefs likely to fucceed.”* 

The author of this paper, though on a fubje& yet 
very little underftood, fhews himfelf a good chemift, 
and a man who can apply experiments. It were happy 
if more men, of the fame turn, would give their con- 
jectures founded as well as thefe, inftead of the mul- 
tiplicity of faéts which have employ’d their time to fo 
much lefs purpofe that perhaps no more is known as 
to the caufe and nature of el<étricity, after all that has 
been written of it, than was when it firft offered itfelf 
to our obfervaticn. 

The accident that occafioned thefe obfervations of 
Mr. Cooke was, that a lady, on putting off her petty- 
coats, as fhe undreffed, obferved, that the under one, 
which was a flannel one, and new, flafhed and fparkled 
as fhe fhook it from the reft, and that with a {nap 
exactly like what we hear in the electrical experiments. 
She obferved the fame accident to happen every night 
afterwards for fome time, but every time more and 





more languid, *cill at length it was wholly loft ; which 


appears to him ta have been owing to. the alkaline 
_ effluva 
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effuvia it imbibed from the parts that ir covered in the 
daily wearing, 

Art..4. Contains a very circumftantial account of an 
earthquake felt on the firlt of Fuly, 1747, at Taunton 
in Somerferfbire, which, though not quite fo much 
talked of as the late fhocks at London, feems to have 
been at leaft as ftrong and as terrible. The reverend 
Mr. Forfler; who gives the account in a letter to 
Mr. Henry Baker, tells him that it happened between 
ten and eleven at night; that himfelf was up, and, with 
fome company fitting in a back-room; that they at 
firft heard a rumbling noife like that of diftant thun- 
der, and that this was immediately followed by a vio- 
lent motion of the earth, which rocked the chairs on 


} which he and his companions fat, under them. The 
j nofe and fhaking feemed to come from a diftance, 
| and to approach gradually, as@#aheavy loaded wag- 


gon had gone flowly by them. The motion of the 
chairs was from fouth-eaft to north-wett. 

Though this happened at an hour when moft of 
the people of the town were in bed, and in their 
frft found fleep, they were all waked by it, and fo 


j terrified, that many of them got up, and remained all 


the night in their gardens, though it rained, for fear 
of a fecond fhock, which might bring down their 
houfes; for this feemed very nearly ftrong enough to 
have done it. 

A clergyman at five miles diftance from Taunton, 
had all the china and glaffes in his houfe fhook and 
rattled on their fhelves, and all the bells in his houfe 


}tng; and a perfon who was on the road at the time, 


coming on foot to Taunton, faid that the noife was 
heard firft, and feemed to him like the difcharge 


} of cannon at a diftance, and gradually came on ’tilf 


the earth moved under him in fuch a manner, that he 
could fcarce ftand upon his legs: He and many others 


}¥ho were abroad had great difficulty to fave them- 
‘elves from falling. The extent of this earthquake 


Was from fea to fea, from the fouth-channel to the 
Severn, It moved from fouth-eaft to north-weft, and 
; Hh 3 Was 
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was felt in every town in the way, for forty miles 
together, and excended itfelf all the way to: about the 
fame breadth. Ss 
Art. 7, Contains an account of fome eleétrical. ex. 
periments, by Dr. Hales. He fays that he.had feen a 
warm thick piece of iron, fufpended by two filk lines, 
on which was laid a warm piece of brafs, and on this 
a hen’s egg, and that when thefe were..eleétrified, 
the flafhes of the iron were of a bright: filver colour, 
thofe of the brafs green, and thofe of the egg yellow ; 
from which he concludes, that fome particles of thefe 
different bodies were carried off with the flafhes which 
occafioned their different colours. The. author adds 
an obfervation on the great ufe of the modern ventila- 
tors, which had been then newly ufed in Newgate, 


~and on board feveral tranfport fhips with felons, He 


obferves that the health of the unhappy people in both 
was preferved much better chan it ever had been under 
the like circumftances without this affiftance. 

Art. g. Contains tables of fpecific gravities, col- 
lected from different authors, and arranged together 
under feveral heads, according to the nature of the 
bodies... The gentleman who communicates this col- 
leétion very candidly acknowledges, that he. had not 
tried all the experiments over himfelf, but had taken 
them upon the credit of their feveral authors, whofe 
names he always entered down with them ; and that 
having now no farther opportunities for making addt- 
tions to them, he gives them to the world, wifhing 
people of leifure and curtofity would rectify the errors 
he is confcious there. muft be in them, by repeating 
over the experiments and omitting the falfe ones. He 
adds, that tables of this nature, fo expurgated of error, 
and: encreafed by the experiments of others on the 
bodies. not yet entered in them, would be of great 


~ fervice in the profecution of many parts of knowledge. 


We cannot but give the juft praife to the candour and 
good inientions of Dr. Davies, who communicates 
thefe, and think it a benefit to dhe world, that they 


are publifhed as they are; but as we have made war 
0 
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of the experiments fince the publication, and find a 
great part of them either abfolutely falfe, or very in- 
accurate, we cannot but obferve, that they area little 
improperly introduced among the tranfaétions of a 
fociety whofe name fhould give a fanétion to the truth 
of what is ufhered into the world under ir, and whofe 
motto, Nulius in verba, exprefly declares againft taking 
things on truft, or countenancing things fo taken, 

Dr. Davies, before he delivers his tables, gives 
fome account of the authors to whom he has been 
obliged for the experiments of which they confift. 
Among thefe he mentions Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, 
in his Hifforia denfi ac rari; Marinus Ghetaldy, in his 
Promotus Archimedes; Edmund Gunter, in his De/crip- 
tion and ufe of the feétor,; Father Marinus Merfennus, 
in his Cagitata Phyfico Mathematica; Mr. Smethwick, 
in his Secrets of the gold/mith’s art ; the experiments of 
the philofophic fociety at Oxford, printed in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfaétions; Mr. Boyle, in his Medicina 
Hydroftata ; Mr. Homberg, of the royal academy of 
{ciences at Paris, and many gentlemen of our own 


fociety ;. Sir L/aac Newton, in his Optics; Mr. Cotes, 


in his Courfe of bydroftatical experiments; Hauksbee, in 


his Lefures ; Dr, Friend, in his Prelefiones Chymice ; 


Dr. Furin, in his Differtationes Phyfico-mathematice ; 
Dr. Woodward, in his Catalogue of Englith fofils; Pro- 
feffor Mufchenbrooke, in his Elementa Phyfica; and Mr. 
Dodfon, in his Calculator. He mentions particularly, 
among the members of the royal fociety who have 


given tables of this kind, Mr. El/icot, Mr. Grabam, 


and others, and finally tells us, that he has: added 


fome experiments of his own, which he obferves were 
made on the bodies in Vigani’s collection of the Ma- 
teria Medica, {till preferved in the library of Queen’s- 
College, Cambridge. 

He has begun with the fpecific gravities of the 
metals, and us given us them not only as pure, but 
as varioufly allay’d, and more or lefs purified by 
copelling and other methods. It is obfervable, Dr. 
Davies has candour enough to acknowledge, that in 
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many of the particulars relating to thefe, as well as to 
other bodies, which he has inferted from their authors 
in his table, there is fome fallacy; for that himfelf, 
when he repeated the experiments with the utmoft 
caution and exaé¢tnefs, was not able to make them an- 
{wer in the fame manner. 

After the metals he gives us tables of the gravities 
of the minerals of feveral kinds, femi-metals, and of 
preparations of metals. His third table is of cryftals, 
gems, and other tranfparent ftones, and of glaffts, 
His fourth, of the coarfer and more opake ftones and 
earths. His fifth, of fulphurs and bitumens. His 
fixth, of gums and refins. His feventh of woods and 
barks. His eighth, of parts of animals. His ninth, 
of falts. His tenth of fluids. To all thefe he has 
added an eleventh table of the proportion of the fpe- 
cific weights of certain fluids in winter, to the weights 
of the fame fluids in the fummer feafon, collected from 
Homberg and Eifenfhmid, and others of the weights of 
a cubic foot meajure of different grains,“’and other 
fubftances. 

The whole breaths an atr of application and ‘inge- 
nuity ; but as there are numerous things in it that are 
not at all to be depended on, we can hardly be fup- 
pofed to deal fairly with the whole, if, when we have 
given it the due praife, and obferved how uleful it 
may be to the world, even imperfect as it is, and how 
worthy it is of the farther improvement for the fake 
of which the author recommends, and puyblifhes it, 
we do not add, that the world is not to fuppofe it 
infallible, becaufe it appears in a collection where no- 
thing but abfolute, certain, and invariable truths ought to 
be found; and that its whole ufe will be the giving a 
general idea of the difference of the gravities of the 
feveral bodies comprized in it ; the particulars of which 
muft be re-examined by every body who would form 
any judgment from them, 

We would not be fuppofed to reflect upon the par- 
ticular authors of the experiments, as men who de- 


ceived with an intent of deceiving ; we are — 
that 
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that whenever they have mifled the world in this 
refpect, they firft mifled themfelves: And we have 
never been fo thoroughly made fenfible, how much 
the phrafe Nulius in verba ought to be the ftandard of 
| judging of all who would promote real knowledge, as 
by the examining the accounts given by men of very 
great abilities, of the fpecific gravities of the bodies in 
thefe tables. 

There is indeed no one article of the experimenter’s 
bufinefs fo nice, fo difficult, fo tedious, and fo liable 
to error as this.-- Ihe metals, one would think, when 
pure, as it is in the power of art and induftry to make 
them fo, fhould be the moft fixed in their weight of 
all things; yet the variations we have found in the 
weighing thefe, even the fame mafies of them at dif- 
ferent times, have convinced us of an unlucky truth, 
which we wifh we could with candour fupprefs 5 which 
is, that there ts no fuch thing as a determinate fpecific 
gravity of bodies fo precife’as might be wifhed. 

The gravities of the metals vary, though the varia- 
tion is but little, according to the different degree of 
that of the atmofphere, which expands the water in- 
finitely more than it does their folid bodies, though it 
often acts even on thefe; and the unequal diminution of 
the weight, confequent on this, makes it impoffible to 
affign them a conftant proportion, unlefs the heat of 
the atmofphere be alfo determined to a great degree of 
exactnefs. The water they are weighed in will alfo 
differ in purity, and, in copfequence, in its own 
weight, and this will difturb all the operations. It is 
a good method to diftil the water before it is ufed 
for thefe experiments; but all the authors whofe ex- 
periments are recorded in thefe tables, have not done 
that, nor if they’ had, would it, unlefs performed 
in a manner very few have yet ever thought neceflary 
to attend to, aniwer the purpofe of rendering the 
water, in feveral experiments, of the fame weight. 

All water contains a dirty, {parry matter, which 
feparates from it in boiling; and adheres to the fides 
of our tea-kettles, Different waters contain a diffe- 
rent 
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rent quantity of this fpar, and are therefore diffe. 
rently heavy in proportion; as the gravity of that 
ftony matter, tho’ in its intimately divided particles, 
fufpended in that fluid, is greatly more than that of 
the fluid which fuftains it. | 

It might, be fuppofed, that diftilling the water 
would diveft it of-this matter, and fo, in faét, it will, 
if repeated, and managed ina proper manner. But 
we find by the experiments of Mr. Hill, in his differ- 
tation on the origin of cryftal*, that asa ftronger or 
weaker fire is kept up under the cucurbit in which 
common water is diftilled, more or léfs of the {parry 
matter will be left in it; or in terms more adequate to 
our purpofe, more or lefs of it will. be raifed in va- 
pour, and confequently the water formed by conden- 
fation of that vapour in the receiver will be more or 
Jefs heavy. Finally, the different weight of the at- 
mofphere itfelf, as Cramer very judicioufly obferves +, 
will alone make a difference in the fpecilic weight of 
bodies, try’d at various times; and this will be 
enough to deftroy all.poffibility of that accuracy that 
might be imagined to have been given in tables, fome 
of the experiments of which lay a claim to fo much 
precifion. 

The other articles contained in this number of the 
Philofophical Tranfaétions, are an account of a Roman 
inicription found at Bath, and communicated by the 
reverend and ingenious Dr. Stukeley, who has lately 
favoured the fame body with a fyftem.of earthquakes, 
received as all other. good papers are there. ‘The hi- 
{tory of the cure of a wound in the eye, communicated 
by Dr. 4ery, and two papers of Dr. Byrom’s, commu- 
nicated to the prefident, and by him to the fociety, on 
the fubjcét of fhort-hand. . The one is on the fubject 
of Mr. Ledowick’s alphabet. The other is a fet of 
hardly civil remarks on the plan of. fhort hand, lately 
‘ delivered to the fociety by Mr. Feake. t would be 


* Hills hiftory of foflils, p. 270. . + Cramer’s Ars do- 
cifmaftica, p. 11. 
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eafy for us to anfwer the objections Dr. Byrom makes 
to.Mr. ‘Feake’s method, as they are evidently founded, 
not on_his dilcovering errors in that plan, but on 
his mifunderitanding it; we hope we may do juftice to 
his candour at the expence of his difcernment, fo far as 
to fay, not wilfully ; but as the author of the plan ob- 
jected to feems fufficiently able to defend his own caufe 
againft fuch an antagonift, (to the doing of which it 
feems only neceffary | to prove that a thing may have 
two ends) we:leave the care of it to himfelf; only 
adding, that his plan appears to us, and we Silas 
will appear to every judge of the fubje&t, to be the 
moft rational ever yet exhibited. H 





FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Art. exn. La Speffatrice Danoife, ou I Afpacie Modern, 
That is, The Danifo Speétatre/s, or Modern Aipafia, 
A weekly Work, publifed at Copenhagen. There are 
two Volumes in Offavo of this Work already out. 


HERE can hardly be too great a number of 
works of this nature, though they fhould not ail 
attain to that elegance and {pirit. which has fo emi- 
nently raifed the 1 reputation of fome of thele periodical 
authors, This affertion is founded on the ufeful truths 
which they feldom fail to contain, and which they 


- convey tothe world more agreeably than by any other 


method, | By thefe, fciences are familiarly illuttrated, 
the foibles of a nation ridiculed, its virtues applauded, 
Its vices painted in proper colours, and its judgment 


On faéts and ideas rectified 5 befide many other effects 


highly beneficial to fociety.. So that if Mr. Angliviel de 
la Beaumelle (the name of the author of the Danifh Spec- 
tairefs). Thould .not be allowed to equal our Addi- 
jon, yet his view and application juftly entitle him to 
the thanks of the public. » Befides, it muft be owned 
that he has very happily hit the ftyle and manner which 
is beft adapted to thefe kinds of writings. He has alfo 
difcuffed a great variety of fubjects, with an equality 
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of judgment and vivacity; which juftifies’ M. de Jg 
Beaumelle in attempting the difficult tafk of exhibiting 


a weekly. entertainment to the public, and his intro. 


ducing it under the aufpices of one of the greateft prin- 
ceffes of the North, her royal highnefs the hereditary 
Princefs of Sweden. 


Through the fixty fheets which compofe thefe two. 


volumes, there is a continued fiction ; a Danifh lady 
animates the whole, and every thing is fuppofed to 
flow from her pen, except fuch letters of her corref- 
pondents as fhe accounts worthy the public attention, 
or fome few extracts of the beft pamphlets in foreiga 

ar. , 
. As a fpecimen we infert the following reflections on 
Nobility, taken from the fiftieth paper. 

*¢ What is anobleman ? a perfon proud of his birth, 
proud of his rank, proud of his riches, proud of his 
merit. What is his birth? the gift of nature. His 
rank ?. the gift of fortune. His riches? the gift of 
his prince, or of his anceftors. His merit? the ilufory 
offering of {clf-love, or flattery. 

Of all the talfe notions which obtain in the world, 
there cannot, in my opinion, be one more detrimental, 
nor which I would more exert myfelf to exterminate, 
than that which fers up all the nobility as fo many 
idols. Into what.a degree of debafement is mankind 
fallen! The vulgar pay them a refpect almoft equal 
to divine worfhip; yet this very vulgar ought to be the 
moft clear-fighted in this point ; for that exorbitant and 
monftrous difproportion between the high and the low 
falls the heavieft onthem. Cure them of this infa- 
tuation, as abject as it is falfe, and you go a great way 
towards making them happy. 

Great men feem to have two fouls, one of which in- 
fpires that fervile compliance obfervable in their beha- 


viour towards their fuperiors; the other that haugh- . 
— tinef$ and cruelty with which they treat their inferiors. 


To thefe two another muft be added, to explain that 
artful complaifance obferved with their equals. This 


fyftem accounts for the ftrange moral phoenomenon 
which 
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which appears in them of three oppofite tempers, to 
fay nothing of a thoufand Jittle acceffary qualities be- 
ing united in the fame perfon. This at once removes 
all furprize which might otherwife refult from feeing 
yourfelf infulted by one, who, but the moment before, 
you faw fawning and cringing before another perfon. 
Do the great men live, think, or fpeak better than 
the reft of mankind? Are they more confpicuous for 
fublime genius, or extenfive knowledge? Not at all. 
In the effential parts of merit they are rather inferior 
to perfons in a middle ftation. Then how abfurd, how 
pernicious is it, that the moft illiterate and flagitious fet 
of men fhould be the moft refpected ?” DR 


aaa 





——— 


Art. cxt1. Commentarii de rebus pertinentibus ad Ana. 
Mar. S. R. E. Cardinalem Quirinum. Pars 
prima, in duos libros divifa. 

(t. ¢) 
Memoirs of the Life of Cardinal Quirini. Ofavo, Pag: 
296. befide the Preface and Index. 


ITERARY Hiftory is one of the moft enter- 

taining branches of learning, mankind being na- 
turally defirous of knowing fuch perfons as have diftin- 
guifhed themfelves by their genius, and whofe works 
have fpread their reputation through all the Republic 
of Letters, For this kind of hiftory fcorns any affinity 
with the jejune narratives of the lives of obfcure pe- 
dants, whofe names had better lain buried in the duft 
of difregard and oblivion. Every pert feribler takes 
upon him to put up for an author, and precipitately en- 
deavours to engrave a memorial of his performances 
in the temple of fame. There are however fome 
names of fuch authority, fome characters of a radiency 
never to be eclipfed ; and which pofterity will diftin- 
suifh from the bafer multitude, and rank them with 
the real ornaments of their age. And among thefe we 
may juftly mention the illuftrious Cardinal Quirinz, 
than whom a more learned prelate has never yet adorned 
the Roman purple. 
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A work of the fame nature, relating to Cardinal 
Auguftinus Valerius, put Cardinal Quirini upon execute 
ing this. His materials Jay by him; fo that nothing 
but a proper arrangement of them was wanting. And 
herein the author was fo afliduous and expeditious, thar 
only in the Haffer weeks he fitted this volume for the 
prefs ; whence we have reafon to hope that it will foon 
be followed by the fecond. 

The Cardinal was born the 16th of March 1680. Hig 
father, Pau! Quirini, has fince been procurator of St. Mark, 
In 1687 he was fent, with his eldett brother, to the Je- 
fuits College at Breff, where he fpent nine years : And 
as he then diftinguifhed himfelf in grammatical -learn- 
ing, fo when he ftudied philofophy, he manifefted the 
fame genius, and acquired a diftinguifhing reputation, 
by the nervoufnefs and eloquence with which he main- 
tained feveral Thefes. | 

The Jefuits were very defirous of drawing a youth 
of fo promifing a genius into their order. He paints 
their artifices in a very entertaining manner ; and it is 
furprifing that a perfon of his unexperienced age fhould 
be able to efcape their f{nares. The young Quirin 
having one-day fallen into the water, and being taken 
out and carried into one of their churches, three of 
thofe fathers, who happéned to be there at that juncture, 
pretended to be prophets, and gravely affured him 
that this accident was the particular work of provi- 
dence, in order to difpofe him to take upon him their 
habit. But their fcheme mifcarried, and the chief 
~ reafon our author gives for it is, that he thought the 
variety of employments in which this fociety engages 
its pupils, would infallibly hinder his ftudies, which 
‘were always his chief pleafure. 

In 1696. in one of the annual vifits which he and 
his brother paid to their parents, they pafled by a 
monattery of Benedictines, and in his converfation with 
fome of the fathers, he was fo taken with their man- 
ners and inftitutions, that from: that time he deter- 


mined to embrace that order. His mentioning it to 
his 
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his parents filled them with confternation ; and in or- 
der to {trengthen their own intreaties to avert his pur- 
pofe, they called a general meeting of their relations ; 
but their joint remonftrances availed nothing. Young 
Quirini, then fixteen years of age, was at laft told that 
he fhould be indulged in his defire; but that it was 
proper for him to go to Venice, where the neceflary 
preparations might be made for the ceremony. It was 
hoped that the gaiety, {plendor, and diverfions of this 
city, would give a fecular turn to his tafte. However, 
being aware of the contrivance, he protefted he would 
not ftir from the place where he was, unlefs it were to 
the convent he defired to enter. His father was obliged 
to comply, but was overjoyed at a fudden obftacle. A 
bull of Pope Innocent XII. prohibited the Benedictine 
monatteries the receiving of novices till they had fub- 
mitted to the reform, with which not one within the 
Venetian territories had yet complied. At this his re- 
lations exulted, as an infuperable difappointment. How- 
ever, their concern only became more fenfible, when 
Quirini, fteady to his purpofe, defired to go to Fh-. 
rence, where there was a college of Benedictines. Ashe 
was deaf to every objection, he at lait obtained his fa- 
ther’s confent to be fent thither. 

He fpent the remainder of the year in the lay-habit, 
and met with the greateft marks of favour from Co/- 
mo lll. grand duke of Tu/cany. On the lait day of the 

year he took the Benediétine habit, with the name of 
Angelo Maria, inftead of Ferome, which was given him 
at his baptiim. ) 

The year 1697 was his noviciate, and notwith- 
ftanding the difficulties, aufterities, and the many 
avocations annexed to that ftate, yet fuch was 
his ardour, that he made a confiderable progrefs in 
the fciences, His relations. were very earneit with 
him to return to the world before his profeffion; but 
he remained inflexible. At laft the long-wifhed for 
time of this profeffion came, and it was performed 
on the firft of Fanuary 1698. However, he after- 

wards 
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wards continued two years and a half in the apartment 
of the noviciate, applying himielf indefatigably to the 
abftrufeft ftudies, and a ftrict obiervance of the Bene- 
dictine inftitutes. . 

In 1700. D. Quirini had the advantage of two 
months converfation with the famous D. Bernard de 
Montfaucon, who ftaid two months in the abbey. — Ie 
is no wonder ‘that the young benedictine fays, that. he 
took care to be fcarcely a moment from this refpectable 
brother, as he reaped ineftimable Benefit from his dif- 
courfes, This opportunity was nota little improved 
by the refore of feveral Florentines of diftinguifhed me- 
rit to vilit Montfaucon ; as the Salvini, the Magliabec- 
chi, the Bonarotti, &c. and their daily converfations 
were a moft delightful entertainment, both to them- 
felves and their young difciple, who now becatne qua- 
lified to furnifh his quota, This kindled in his breaft 
a fire as inextinguifhable as it was glorious. Every 
thing, devotion excepted, loft its value when compared 
to knowledge. _ During the ten years which Quirini 
. yefided’at Florence, {carce a day pafled in which he-did 
not fpend feveral hours with one of thefe great men, 
and conftantly made fome literary acquifition. 

In 1702. he affifted at an aflembly of the congre- 
gation of Mont-Caffin, held at Peroufa, where he main- 
tained thefes in divinity, for which he was made lec- 
turer of divinity. This office did not however. check 
his progrefs in geometry, in which he became fo great 
a proficient as to attack openly the 21ft propofition of 
Euclid’s 7th book ; and challenged the famous Grandt, 
a Florentine mathematician, who did not, fail to an- 
{wer it. 

In 1704.. our Religious complied with the intreaties 
of his family to favour them with a vific; for his ap- 
plication to ftudy had not in the leaft foured the fweet- 
nefs of histemper. In the two months which he fpent 
with them, they were very urgent with him to remove 
from Florence to Venice ; but he was proof againft all 


their follicitations. We omit the other years he. {pent 
at 
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at Florence, being an uniform fucceffion of ftudy and 
devotion, in a continued enjoyment of perfeét health. 

All the endearing attachments which detained Qui- 
rim in this city, of whatever force, were at laft to 
be broken ; buc it was not without a fmare conflié. 
Nothing could alleviate his regret but the caufe of his 

rture, which of all things feems to offer the 
greateft fatisfaction to a ftudious perfon, being a 
literary tour. Thefe travels are very different from 
the ridiculous ones of young gentlemen who have juft 
laid afide their fellow-commoner’s gown, or come 
from a preceptor, who has formed them to no valu- 
able accomplifhment, except a little Latin, as perhaps, 
his own capacity reached no farther, ‘They go abroad, 
and, after gaping at all the fine things they meet with, 
} teturn full of an affectation of foreign modes; which 
makes them appear ftill more ridiculous than even 
their own domeftic aukwardnels. There is no travel- 
ling to any folid advantage, without an extenfive 
knowledge, and a well-poifed judgment. But it may 
be truly. faid of this illuftrious Benedictine, that if he 
embarked on an immenfe and dangerous ocean, he 
was provided with every quality requifite for a happy 
| voyage, of which the following are fome of the moit 
remarkable incidents. 
“Setting out from Florence in September 1710, Qui- 
rim took Bologna and Mantua in his way to Verona, 
where he was to be joined by his brother. From 
thence they proceeded to Bavaria, and paffing the 
Danube, the,Maine, and the Rhine, they continued 
along the Mojfélle to Holland. At Nurimbergh Quirini 
paid a vific to the learned genealogift Imboff, who 
feemed mightily pleafed to hear that his writings 
were very favourably received in Jtaly. Arriving at 
the Hague, he foon became acquainted with moft of 
the plenipotentiaries, efpecially with the chevalier 
Fofcarini, from Venice; the marquis Rinuccini, from 
| Tufcany; Paffionei, from Clement XI. and count Sint- 


zendorff, from the emperor. | 
Vo. Il. Li wae 
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When our traveller removed to Amfterdam, that | 
fuperb city afforded him nothing which he preferred Uy 
to vifiting the famous Fobn Je Clerc. And fometimes 
the wife of that eminent Scholar, and daughter of ¢ 


Gregorio Letti, the accurate hiftorian, fhared in their - 
converfations, As Le Clerc was verfed, in a very ex- f 
traordinary manner, in all kinds of learning, an inf. re 


nite number of queftions were difcufled betwixt them. 
They often difcourfed on the fathers of the. church, » 


among which M. Le Clerc always preferred St. Au- Bs 
guftine. Quirini faying upon this, that the notes of - 


Phereponus were not greatly to the honour of this fa- 
ther, he replied, that it was the abufe of power in the P 
magiftrates of Holland in prefcribing the doétrine of 


St. Auguftine, and that of the Synod of .Dort, as an dh 
inviolable rule of faith, which had drawn thefe an- “ne 
notations from him. IG 


Kufter, chiefly known by his correé edition of Suidas, the 


was then at Amfferdam. He changed his religiontwo | fin 
years after, and Quirini, even at that time, difcovered 
in him fome inclinations towards it. One object, which te 
well deferved his curiofity, was, Father Quefnel, with ne 


his adherents Petitpied, Foullon, and Brigode... He vi- 


fited them, and highly commends the polite refpect ~ 
aid candour with which they received. him, . Father "0 
Quefnel gave him a letter for Le Vaffor, formerly his but 
brother in the congregation of the oratory, but then | Ad 
in England, where he had embraced the proteftant , 
faith ; and this letter was to endeavour to make him - 
recant. Wi 

In the beginning of the year 1711, Quirini pafed |) 
over to London; where Peter Grimani, the prefent doge | a 
Venice was then embaffador. His houfe, in which our of sce 


traveller refided, exhibited to him every advantage and 
delight, efpecially thofe.of which he was moft fond, al} 
‘the fight and converfation of the moft eminent {cho- 
dars; the chief of which was the truly refpectable daé 
bithop of Salifbury, Gilbert Burnet. His hiftory of lib 
the reformation of England afforded matter for many 


enquiries, and Grimani even touched, more than once, 
upon 
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tipon the harfhnefs with which he thought thé catholics 
were ufed jn that performance, as well as in his Your 


ney through Italy. The Englifb prelate’s filence, when 


he had fo fair a field for reply, and the evident cruelties 
of the partizans for Rome, were unanf{werable excufes 
for a few ftrong but true expreffions, I fay, that fuch 
an unfeafonable filence muft be imputed to the equi- 
poife which age had brought on the bifhop. Another 
Burnet alfo engaged Quirini’s attention ; this was the 
author of The facred Theory of the Earth, one of the 
moft feducing compofitions of its kind which has ever 
appeared. He afterwards mentions Hicks, Bentley, and 
the great Newton, who difcourfed him about the ana- 
lyfis of infinites, and other myfteries in geometry, 
which he frankly owns were thrown away upon him, 
as being beyond his capacity. © Alex and Le Vaffor were 
alfo among Quirini’s acquaintance. The latter was 
then in the earl of Portland’s family, whence I have 


| fince heard, fays the cardinal, he has been difmiffed, 


and died a few years after in a miferable condition. It 
would alfo have been a great pleafure to Quirini to 
have difcourfed with other perfons of Jearning, fuch as 
George Bull, and Ezekiel Spanheim, who had left the 


| world juft before he arrived in England. Thomas Smith, 


John Toland, and Henry Dodwell were indeed living, 
but at coo ‘great a diftance from Londom, Neither ‘did 
Addifon nor Abbadie come in his way. 

_ After London he was defirous of vifiting the two 
Univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge. Paffing through 
Windfor, te-went directly to William Cave, fo well 


| known by his hiftory of ecclefiaftical writers. He 


talks very highly of the great delight he felt in the 
converfation of this good old man. At Oxford the 
travelling brothers, for they’were never to feparate int 
all this fcientifical expedition, had a full fight of all 
the curiofities which fuited their tafte, unde: the con- 
du of fobx Hudfon, chief librarian of the Bodleian 
library ; and whote excellent editions of feveral Greek 
authors can never be too much efteemed. ‘Fobn Potter, 
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already famous for his Archeologice Greece, and fince 
primate of England, refided there alfo. Their inten 
tion was to go from Oxford to Cambridge ; but this 


“Bentley diffuaded them from, intimating, that Cam- 


bridge afforded very few {cholars worth koowing, 
And indeed the principal, and a!moft the dhly one, 
was Peter Needham, the editor of Hieroeles and Theo. 
phrafius. As there was little elfe worth feeing in 
England for a man of his tafte, Quirini, after this, men- 
tions only the meetings of the Quakers, and other 
fe€taries, and the parliament of England, in which 
Marlborough, lately deprived of all his pofts, which 
he had fo honourably difcharged, ftill had a great in- 
fluence: The equanimity and mildnefs with which he 
bore fuch an undeferved removal, being conftrued as 
evidences of his wifdom and integrity. 

We now return to Holland, which it would. have 
been out of character to leave without paying a vifit to 
Leyden, where, at that time, refided Perizonius, and 
Gronovius. The former, tho’ confined to his cham. 
ber by ficknefs, profufely difplay’d the moft valuable 
treafures of his erudition. At Delft they met with 
Vaucel, known among the proteftants by the name of 
Vallone. At Rotterdam they went to hear Peter Furieu, 
who, though in a decrepit old age, continued preach- 
ing. In all the places through which they pafled, 
they were diligent in making learned colleétions from 
the informations of the moft eminent perfons,” 

' Our limits will not allow ‘us to attend Quirint 
during his three years refidence in France, though 
here the matter grows more interefting. The curious 
reader, who may chule to perufe the work itfelf, will 


find in it an affernblage of important and entertaining 


fabje&ts, clearly difcuffed, and elegantly related. 

* * We have fome other articles from abroad, 
which could not come into this number, on account 
of our index, &e. | Pp. 
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Art. cxi11, Chriftianity juftified upon the Scripture Foun. 
“dation. Being a fummary View of the Controverfy be- 
tween Chriftians and Deifts.. In two Parts. Preached 
in feveral Sermons, (but now digefted into one continued 
Difcourfe) for the Lecture founded by Robert Boyle, 
E/q; in the Church of St. Mary le Bow, in the Years 
1747, 48,49: By Henry Stebbing, D. D. &c, &c. 
Printed for Davis, in Holborn. Offavo. Price 65, 
bound, / 


N this work the reader will find the principal ob- 

jections urged againft Chriftianity, by unbelievers, 
folidly anfwered, and the evidence for the truth of the 
chriftian religion briefly and diftinétly ftated. The 
method in which the author proceeds is as follows. 

In the firft place he confiders the fubjeé? matter of 
our Saviour’s doctrine ; or what it is he propofes to us 
for acceptance, and of what w/é or importance it is, regard 
being had to the happinefs of mankind, or the wife 
ends of God’s providence, fo far as they may appear 
to human reafon. Secondly, He confiders the credibi- 
ity of this doétrine in its own mature; whether it be fuch 
as recommends itfelf to our acceptance, if fupported 
by proper and fufficient evidence of its coming from 
God ; or whether there is in it any fuch contrariety to 
the natural dictates of our reafon, as will juftify us in 
rejecting it as incapable of proof. And in the third 
place, he confiders, what te/timony God has given to 


Jefus Chriff, and whether it be fuch as ought to con- 


vince and fatisfy reafonable men. 

After this diftribution of his work, he gives a fhore 
and general account, from the New Teftament, how 
and in what fenfe mankind were 4f, and how and in 
what fenfe they are faved by Chrift, and then proceeds 
to juftify the method propofed by the gofpel for the re- 
covery of mankind, againft the exceptions of unbelievers, 
beginning with the hiftory of the fall, and its confequences. 

We fhal! not trouble our readers with any abftract 
of what the Doétor fays on this head, as there is little 
new in what he advances, but only give them his 
li 3 anfwer 
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anfwer. to what is reckoned the grand.objeftion with 
regard to it, ‘* Let us then pafs. on (fays he) to 
the grand objection of .all, Why did the fentence pats 
upon all men? Why was the whole human race involy’d 
in the punifhment, who had no fhare in thefin? Some 
divines hold, that Adam ftood as the reprefentative of 
his whole race, and that bis a was their af, bis fin 
their fin. Whatever there is of truth or foundnefs in 
this notion (in which chriftian writers are not agreed) 
all I fhall fay to it at prefent is, that I have no occa- 
fion for it. . It will be remembred, that I confider death 
in this argument as meaning no more than the period 
of this earthly exiftence. In this fenfe Adam became 
mortal by, his tranfgreffion, and in the: fame fenfe, 
and by the fame tranfgreffion his pofterity became fo, 
And where is the hardfhip of this ? Suppofe, that in- 
ftead of being made /udjed to death, Adam had been 
doomed to inffant death, could the fentence have been 
joftified ? .No.doubt it might; for if dam had no 
claim to life but what, ftood upon his .obedience, the 
condition ceafing, the claim muft have fallen of courfe; 
and where. there is no claim there can: be no wrong. 
But if Adam had inftantly been deftroy’d, .the human 
race could never have been ; for the whole race was 
in his loins. God might have created a new head, it 
is true ; but he would not have been, in juftice, bound 
to do it; for he was not, in juftice, bound to create 
Adam, \f then God would have been juftified in pre- 
venting the exiftence of the human race, by deftroy- 
ing its head, undoubtedly he is juftified in having 
done a Jefs. thing: And it is certainly a lefs thing to 
fhorten.the period of the. human exiftence, than not 
to fuffer mankind to be.at all.. The embarraffiment in 
this queftion arifes from not diftinguifhing two the 
moft diftiné& things in. the world, right and favour, 
That one man fhould. be deprived of his right for 
another’s act is unjuft; as if a magiftrate fhould hang 
up the fon for the father’s treafon; for every fubject 
has a right to protection, 7till he hath forfeited it by 
mal-condué, But, that one. man fhould, by Per 

ther’s 
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ther’s act, ftand precluded from fome real good ({up- 
pofed to be a matter of mere grace and favour in the 
perfon by whom he ftands precluded) is nat unjuft. 
We fee inftances of it every day in human adminiftra- 
tions, and in the ordinary exercife of. God’s provi- 
dence, who hath fo linked together the interefts of 
men, that one can fcarce do a wicked or a foolifh 
thing, but fome other [innocent] perfon will be the 
worfe for it. Ifa lord grants an eftate to a man and 
his heirs, on. condition of certain fervices to be ‘per- 
formed ; a: failure in fuch fervices,. will forfeit the 
eftate, not only to the perfon himfelf, but to his 
pofterity. The reafon is, becaufe the children claim- 
ing only.under the father, and the eftate having reverted 
to the lord by thc father’s a&t, it is the fame thing as 
ifno fuch grant had ever been made. So again, ifa 
man is guilty of treafon againft the ftate, and the law 
cuts him off, it may be to the great lofs and pre- 
judice of his family, who had no fhare with him in 
the offence. Whom will you blame in fuch cafes? A 
lord does no wrong in-feizing an eftate when the con- 
dition upon which he granted it is not performed, and 
the magiftrate does his duty in executing the traitor 
who would fubvert the government. If there is any 
offence in this, that the innocent fuffer with the guilty, 
it muft fall upon God, by whofe providence the order 
of things is fo eftablifhed, that otherwife it cannot be, 
And fo it is in muititudes of other cafes. When a 
father difinherits an undutiful fon, his pofterity will 
fuffer. When aman fpends his eftate in luxury and 
debauchery, his children, his friends, his dependents, 
may all of them be fufferers. This is the refule of 
the natural order of things, as eftablifhed by God, 
and therefore muft be confidered as the att of God. 
You fee then how far the objection reaches. It affects 
not only God’s {pecial providerce in this cafe, but his 
univerfal providence, And how do we juttify God’s 
univerfal providence in this refpeét? Why thus,—He 
is abfolute mafter of his own gifts, liable to no pre- 
{cription in the difpofal of them, but what arifes Bi 
Ti 4 is 
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his own wifdom.— When a child fuffets by his father’s 
vices, he is put in that ftate of being, in which provi- 
dence had a right to have placed him, whether his 
father had finned or not. And fo it is in all the 
other inftances, Now, -if this anfwer will juftify God 
in refpect of his univerfal providence, it will as well 
juftify him in that particular inftance of his providence 
now under confideration: For try if you can find any 
ground whereupon to build a claim of immortality, on 
the behalf of Adam or his pofterity, excepting only 
the grace and favour of God, who might have made 
them all mortal from the very firft, if he had fo 
pleafed. But if this anfwer will not clear God’s uni- 
verfal providence, and you cannot think of a better 
there is an end of providence, and the difpute wil 
¢ome to a point to which my prefent undertaking 
does not lead me to purfue it.” 
After treating of the immortality of the foul, and 
the refurrection of the body, our author comes next 
to the facrifice of Chriff, and is of opinion that the 
blood of Chrif# is, in the moft ftri& and proper 
fenfe, efficacious to the forgivenefs of fin. He en- 
deavours to prove, that there is a plain and vifible 
relation in reafon and common fenfe, between Cbriff’s 
bearing the punifhment of our fin, as our Vicar and 
SupsTITuTE, and the end of punifhment, — when it is 
confidered as inflicted upon the tranfgreffors thém- 
felves ; as it does honour to the majefty and authority 
of God, and fets before us. as in a lively picture, the 
ftrongeft teftimony that can be given, both of his 
goodnefs and his feverity ; the one to encourage us to 

hope well, the other to keep us from prefumption. 
In the next place he confiders largely, the eguity of 
the law of Chrift, and fhews that, as to the fubjett- 
matter of it, it is holy, juft, and good ; and in refpect 
of the reward it propofes, and the helps and affiftances 
it adminitters, wifely adapted to the exigencies of man- 
‘kind, in this our fallen, corrupt condition. 
- He then proceeds to confider the fanétion of this 
law. or the penalty to be inflicted on the eranigition 
, ) 
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of it; and enquires whether there be any thing in it 
that impeaches the juftice, wifdom, or goodnefs of 
God. ‘* There is no queftion to be made, (fays: he) 
but that the end of God’s creating man, was to make 
him happy: But he muft be underitood as propofing 
this in a way fuitable to the nature of free agents, and 
fo as not to give up his natural right of government. 
It is neceffary that God fhould maintain his own 
yernment, becaufe. his government provides for the 
univerfal good of mankind, who will all be happy if 
they will follow the path which his wifdom points out 
tothem. But if men will fet up their own wifdom in 
oppofition to his, and feek happineis in ways of their own 
choofing, God has undoubtedly a right to reftrain this 
licentioufnefs, by any means thatare neceflary ; and there- 
fore by the ufe of punifhment, if that is neceflary. “And 
in this cafe we muft not fay that God is not good, be- 
caufe he makes his creatures miferable, who, by firft 
making themfelves wicked, are become unfit objects for 
the exercife of his goodnefs. Thefe principles, in all hu- 
man governments,f{tand uncontefted; and why will they 
not as well hold in refpect of the government ofGod 3?” 
After having thewn that, as punifhment is necefflary 
in the government of God, he has a right to infli& it 
upon the tranfgreffors of his laws, he proceeds to an- 
fwer the objection drawn from the.endlefs duration of 
this punifhment., ¢* But the great ftumbling-block is 
(fays he) that the gofpel declares EVERLASTING pu- 
nifhment tofinners. I thall not enter into thofe doubts 
which have been raifed by fome chriftian writers, whe- 
ther the duration of the ftate of future punifhments is 
defcribed in Scripture, in fuch terms as imply that it 
will be ftri€tly and abfolately without end; but taking 
the common opinion (which leaves to the objection its 
full weight) for granted, fhall confider how this point 
ftands in the view of reafon. And here I muft defire 
you to take notice, that I do not undertake to. thew, 
@ prieri, that the juftice of God requires him to punifh 
finners eternally ; but this I fay, (and it is enough for 
me to fay) that they who pretend that it will not con- 
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fib with: God’s juitice to punifh finners eternally, af. 


firm what they can. never prove. For how do they, 
attempt: it 2) Why thus Punifhment ought: to bear, 
a juft, proportion to the offence ; but between a, sempo- 
rary offence and an é/ernal punifhment there is no pro- 
portion.— This’ is the common language of objectors; 
and.to avoid afking many queftions, I will fuppofe 
the, meaning to be this; that it is againft natural juf- 
tice, -and that equitable proportion that fhould be pre- 
ferved between the crime and the punifhment, that 
offences committed én this temporary ftate, and attended 
only with temporary advantages, fhould be followed by 
eternal punifhment. I readily admit to the objectors, 
that in order to clear the juttice of God, it is neceflary 
that there be a due proportion between crimes and pu- 
nifhments; in this fenfe, that the greateft. finners 
fhould, proportionably, be the greateft fufferers; and 
this fuppofition will very well ftand with the doctrine 
under-confideration. For fuppofing all bad men upon 
a foot.of equality, in refpeét of the duration of, the 
fate of punifhment, there may be yet that difference in 
the degrees of punifhment, as will be fufficient to efta, 
blith the juftice of God... But the objectors feem to be 
of opinion, that the want of proportion in this fingle 
point, viz. the duration of the ftate in which the of; 
tence: is.committed, and the duration of the’ ftate of 
punifhment, alone deftroys the juftice of fuch punifh- 
ment; which, I fay, is. that which they can never 
prove, . If they infift on the contrary, it will be in- 
cumbent upon them to give fome reafonable account 
where-this proportion lies, which I take to be impof- 
fible.;; for proportion excludes di/proportion, as well as 
na proportion. . Suppofe that inttead of declaring efer- 
nal,.punifhment to Ginners, the Gofpel had declared the 
ponifhment of a thoufand years. Would this have 
pleafed you? If you fay,. yes, fhew.a -reafon why you 
jay it, which will not as well ferve, fuppofing that in- 
Atead of one thoufand years of punifhment, the Gofpel 
had declared swo or three thoufand, and fo on: Or. if 


you think ove thoufand years too much, fhew a reales 
| whic 
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which will not as well hold, .in refpe& of any period 
of foorter duration, Tell.me then, if you pleale, where 
is the difference between faying, that you cannot 

a reafon .which fhall limit the duration of the. ftate of 
future punifhments to any.given period of times; and 
faying, that you cannot (bew a reafon why it may not 
Jaft for ever. 

The truth of the cafe therefore i is, that the mere du- 
ratiou of the {tate of punifhment hath no effential rela- 
tion to the juft diftribution of punifhment ; or (which 
comes to the fame thing) no-relation that we, know any 
thing of. There can be no doubt but that every man’s 
punifhment will be proportioned to his crimes, as every 
man’s reward will.be proportioned to his virtues, 7. e. 
by the degrees of punifhment;' thus much juftice feems 
torequire, “But the duration of the fate of punifhment 
may be determinable by other confiderations, refpecting 
God’s univerfal, government, of which we, are not 
competent judges. "The duration of the ftate.of pu- 
nifhment in this world, we fee. plainly, is determined 
by fuch confiderations ; for the evil confequences of vi- 
cious actions (which. are almoit. numberlefs) .are the 
natural punifhments of thofe actions, as I have ob- 
ferved ; and whilft thofe are fhort and momentary, 
thefe are often long and lafting. And in refpec of 
human adminiftrations, a man may do that in.one day, 
or one hour, for which he fhali juftly fufer his whole 
life after. If you afk a reafon for this, it is, that the 
order and conftitation of things,, as eltablifhed by pro- 
vidence, makes it neceflaay that it fhould be fo, And 
there feems to me to be no_ greater difficulty in con- 
ceiving, that there may be: reafons of providence that 
will make. it neceffary, or fit, that punifhment in a fu- 
wre ftate,. forfins committed in this fhort life, fhould 
extend to the whole flate of our future exiftence, than 
there is in. apprehending that punifhment in. this life, 
for fins committed in a very, {mall part of it, .may ex- 
tend to the whole fiate of our. prefent exiftence. We 
are too apt (I fulfpect) when we.are {peculating upon 

this fubject, to confider the human race alone, peat 
cerne 
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cerned in this branch of God’s providential difpenfae 
tions ; to reprefent this prefent {tate of being to our- 
elves, as the firft and principal end of our creation, 
and the punifhments of the ftate which is to come, 
Jike chains and dungeons, contrived as mere inftry- 
ments of difcipline for paft offences. In this view of 
the cafe, it will be very hard to reconcile the eternity 
of future punifhments to the goodnefs or juftice of God : 
but it may as reafonably be fuppofed (which I conceive 
to be the truth of the cafe) that the ftate of our future 
exiftence, though laft in order, was firft in the inten- 
tion of providence; that the next world is, properly, 
our country, to which this life is but a fhort paflage, 
and ferves only as a ftate of preparation; and the fu- 
ture ftate itfelf (fo far asthe human race is concerned 
in it) but a part of one grand fyftem, in which an al- 
moft infinite number of other beings (as I have hinted 
above) may be concerned. Is it not poffible then to 
conteive, that this univerfal fyftem, in all its parts, 


may be fettled upon unchangeable laws, all of them « 


wifely adjufted to the perfection of the whole fyftem 
taken together ; and that the mature of this eftablifh- 
ment will not admit of more than one ftate’ of trial for 
the human race, which fhall determine every man’s 
Jot to endlefs happinefs, or to endlefs mifery? If it is 
poffible to conceive that there may be fuch an eftablifh- 
ment as this (and who ts able to prove that there can- 
not!) all complaints againft Providence, all impeach- 
ments of the Gofpel on this head muft ceafe ; for what 
will you fay? Man has had fair warning of the fitua- 
tion wherein he ftands; eternal happinefs and eternal 
mifery are fet before him. If he choofes the bad part, 
he will find infinite caufe to condemn himfelf ; but God 
will be juftified, whom neither juftice nor goodnefs can 
oblige to refcind his own laws, and to alter a fyftem, 
upon the whole wifely eftablifhed, in favour of thofe 
who have wilfully refufed to fabmit to the meafures of 
his providence, any more than civil authority can be 
obliged to alter the conftitution of a kingdom, wifely 
adapted to the general good of the community, to fave 
particular 
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particular offenders from punifhment, how difpropor- 
tionate foever, upon fome accounts, fuch punifhment 
may be to any advantage which the offender may have 
received by his difobedience,”” 

He concludes his firft part with a few words relat- 
ing to that great myftery ofall, which, he fays, lies at 
the bottom of the whole Gofpel Syftem; namely, the 
doctrine of the IncarnaTion of the Son of.God, ard 
of the Tarniry in Unity. ‘* Each perfon is fpoken 
of in Scripture (fays he) as bearing his diftiné part in 
the work of our redemption, The Father, as fending 
the fon to fave us; the Son, as taking upon him our 
nature, and offering himfelf as a voluntary facrifice for 
fin; and the Holy Gbof, as undertaking the guardian- 
fhip and protection of the faithful, Jeading them, into 
all truth, and enabling them by his perpetual pre- 
fence, to fubdue luft and appetite, and to overcome 
the temptations of the world, But dow thedivine na- 
ture fhould unite itfelf to the human in the perfon of 
. Chrift; or bow THREE, as diftinct in point of agency 
as Peter, ames, and Fobn are diftinct, fhould by one 
common principle of exiftence, be THE ONE ETERNAL 
Gop ; this exceeds the meafure of our finite under- 
ftandings to comprehend; yet it is not therefore a 
contradiction ; yet it is not therefore incredible. For 
contradictions appear by the comparifon of our ideas in 
things that are known and underftood, not in things 
to which our ideas cannot reach ; and where, of con- 
fequence, there can be no comparifon made.” 

Our author, in the fecond part of his book, confi- 
ders the evidence of Cébrif?’s miffion; but before he 
enters upon this, he premifes a few things concerning 
sevelation in general, and the way or manner in which 
-It may be fuppofed poffible for God to communicate 
himfelf to mankind; concluding what he fays upon 
this head in the following words. ‘+ The conclufion 
then (fays he) is this, that when a perfon, pretending 
acommiffion from God, fhall declare any thing in his 
name, or as from him, and miracles are wrought. in 
fupport of fuch pretenfions; fuck miracles ( oreaiog 
them 
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them tobe the work of God) are evidences of his will, 
as declared by fuch perfon ; and God does’as truly re- 
veal himfelf to and-by fuch perfon, as one man reveals 
himfelf to another when he fpeaks, or writés, or does 
any other act whereby his will, intention, of determi- 
nation is known or underftood. How “the cafe wil] 
ftand, when intermediate beings are called into the quef- 
tion, will be confidered hereafter. At prefent, Tam only 


giving a general idea how it may be poffible for God: 


to make known his will to mankind in points which fall 


not within the reach of natural knowledge, ‘in order to 


prepare the way to the evidence for Cbrif’s miffion; to 
which I now haften.”’ : 

After confidering the evidence arifing from pro- 
phecy for our faviour’s miffion, our author proceeds to 
treat of the evidence which arifes from miracles; and 
here, ashe is of opinion, that Dr. Middleton, in ma- 
naging his argument, has advanced feveral general 
pofitions, which in their confequences impeach the autho- 
rity of the New-teftament ; he employs feveral pages 
upon him, and, as he is pleafed to exprefs ‘himfelf, 
refcues his reafoning from the hands of unbelievers, 
We fhall conclude our account of this performance 
with a fhort abftract of what he fays on this head. 

Dr. Middleton, in his Free Inquiry has the follow- 
* ing paflage. ‘ But to diftinguifh between things to- 
“tally different from each other; betweén miracle and 
“nature; the extraordinary acts of God, and the or> 
‘ dinary tranfactions of man; to fufpend our belief of 
<theone, while, on the fame teftimony, we grant it 
* freely to the other ; and to requireaditferent degree of 


‘© evidence for each, in proportion to the different de- 


“ grees of their credibility, is fo far from hurting the 
© credit of hiftory, or of any thing elfe which-we ought 
© to believe, that it is the only way to purge hiftory 
© from its drofs, and render it beneficial to us.’-—Again, 
({p. 218—220) * There is not a fingle hiftorian of an- 


* tiquity, whether Greek or Latin, whohas not recorded 


* oracles, prodigies, prophecies, and miracles—many of 
* thefe are attefted in the graveft manner, and by the 
cravelt 
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¢graveft writers, and were firmly believed at the. time 
‘ bythe populace : yet it is certain, that there.is not one 
¢ of them which we can reafonably take to be genuine— 
‘ For example, Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus is efteemed one 
¢ of the moft faithful and accurate hiflorians of anti- 
¢ quity ; we take his word without fcruple, in his ac- 
‘ count of the civil affairs of Rome ; yet we laugh at the 
¢ fictitious miracles which he has interfperfed 1 in it. In 
‘ the war with the Latins, he tells us, how the Gods 
‘ Caftor and Pollux sappeared vifibly on white horfes, and 
¢‘ fought on the fide of the Romans, who by their af- 
‘ fiftance gained a compleat victory, We. admit the 
¢ battle, and the victory ; and take the miraculous part 
¢ to be, what it certainly was, the fiction of the com- 
‘ manders, or perfons interefted.— Thus in the narra- 
‘tive of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, the point of 
‘ hiftory is, that he was condemned to death at Smyrna, 
* of which he was bifhop, and there actually burnt at the 
‘ ftake, for his profeffion of the chriftian faith, We 
‘ have no doubt therefore of his martyrdom, yet may 
* reafonably paufe atthe miracles which are faid to have 
© attended ir, &c.’ 

Our author fays, that this argument lies as ftrong 
again{ft the Gofpel, as againft any other hiftory ; and 
that an unbeliever may go on and fay,— ,* Thus alfo 
¢ in the narrative of the a¢ts of Se/us Chrift, the points 
‘ of hiftory are; that he took upon himfelf to be a pro. 
* phet, and infticuted a new religion, for which he was 
* cruelly put to death by the Jews. Thefe facts, and 
‘ whatever other ordinary occurrences are recorded in his 
‘hiftory, we admit. But we paufe at the miracles 
‘which are faid to have been wrought in his favour, 
‘either when he was living, or after he was dead ; for 
* they were weak men that recorded them, and a weak 
‘ man can hardly make any report that is credible, of 
‘ fuch events as are miraculous.’ 

In anfwer to this our author obferves, that extraor- 
dinary or miraculous events are, in the nature of them, 
or as to the poffibility of their exiftence, as credible as 
ordinary ;-— that a man’s fenfes are to Dimfelf as good 
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evidence of a miracle, as of an ordinary event ; that is; 
of a fact varying from the common courfe of nature, 
as of a fact correfponding to it——~and that, a perfon’s 
veracity {uppofed, his report of an extraordinary event 


is as good evidence as his report of an ordinary one; 


upon fuppofition that there is reafon fofficient to be: 
lieve, that he himfelf neither was nor could be impofed 
upon. ** Without this circumftance (fays he) the tef: 
timony of an honeft man, even in ordinary matters, 
is not to be depended upon, If a man fhould tell me, 
that he was at fuch a battle, and that ten thoufand 
men were flain on both fides, it would be no evi- 
dence, unlefs I faw reafon to believe that he was qua- 
lified to judge of the number of the flain. In like 
manner, if an hiftorian fhould fay in general terms, 
that he faw fuch a one reftore a blind man to fight by 
fpeaking a word ; I muft alfo be fatisfied, that he was 
qualified to know that the man was blind, and that he 
afterwards faw, or it will not fuffice. But the proper 
circumftances fuppofed in each cafe, the evidence in 
either will be equally good.—The refult is this; 
that in things which are to be received upon teftimony 
(of which fort are all facts, whether common or ex- 
traordinary, for which we have not the evidence of 
our fenfes) the nature of the thing teftified; and the 
quality of the witneffes are to be confidered. If the 
thing teftified is in the nature of it credible, and the 
witnefles are qualified to judge of the truth of it, fo as 
that we may be fecure they could not themfelves be 
deceived in what they report; their veracity fuppofed, 
fuch teftimony is to be admitted; and this in things 
extraordinary as well as ordinary: for the one as well 
as the other may be both credible in themfelves, and fo 


’ circumftanced, that we may be very fecure that the 
witneffes themfelves ‘could not have been deceived. 
- There is no other plain rule of judgment but this 


whatever over-curious fpeculations may have been raifed 
upon this fubject, not (we may be fure) for inftructioa, 
but to puzzle the underftandings of men. The vera- 


city of the apoftles then (for the prefent) fuppofed 5 we 
are 
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gre to confider whether the miracles of Cdrif are fo 
reported, that they neither were, nor could have been; 
impofed upon.” 

' After treating largely upon the eviderice arifing from 
miracles, for our Saviour’s miffion, our author proceeds 
to enquire into the caufes of infidelity, and concludes 
with a ferious addrefs tothe deifts; and another to pro- 
fefi’d_ chriftians, 3 R. 







































Art. cxliti. 4n Enquiry into the Truth and Certainty of 
the Mofaic Deluge. Wherein the Arguments of the 
learned \faac Voffius, and others, for @ topical Deluge; 
are examin'd ; and fome vulgar Errors, relating to that 
grang.Cataftrophe, are difcovered. By Patrick Cock- 
burns M. A. Vicar of Long-Horfley, in Northum- 
berland. Printed for Hitch. 8vo, Pages 355. Price 
53. in Boards. 


N the courfe of this enquiry the author, who ap- 
pears to be a man of learning and judgment, has 
treated of feveral fubje€ts which feem to have little 
} relation to the main queftion, and has advanced not a 
few things that are entirely new : whether this be their 
} Only merit or nor, we fhall leave the reader to judge, 
| by a few particulats which we fhall lay before him. 
The method in which he proceeds is as follows : 
| Incke firft chapter he gives two of the fchemes of a 
} partial deluge from Voffus and Mr. Coetlogon, and 
| fhews, that they are both liable to infuperable diff- 
culties, and involved in abfurdities: and then proceeds 
to examine a third fcheme, being that of the learned 
| bithop Srillingflect. His reafons for rejecting thefe 
fchemes we fhall not trouble the reader with, as they 
| are common, and to be met with in moft of the books 
which treat of this fubyect. 

In the firft feCtion of the fecond chapter he confiders 
the length of the amtediluvian year, and is of opinion, 
} that the meafure of it was the very fame that it is at 
prefent, wz, three hundred and faxty five days and 
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odd hours and minutes: this he imagines clearly. fol. 
lows from what Dr, Bentley in his Boyle’s Lectures, and 
Dr. Keil in his examination of Dr. Burnet’s Theory 
have fhewn on this head, namely, that the pofition “7 
the earth was the very fame, with refpect to the eclip- 
tic, in the old world as itis at prefent, and its orbit the 
fame as now, not circular but ecliptical. In confirma- 
tion of his opinion he obferves, that in feveral civiliz’d 
nations they reckon’d no more than three hundred and 
fixty days to the civil year, and at the end thereof 
added five odd days by themfelves,  ** Now (fays he) 
if Pexfians, Egyptians, Ethiopians, Mexicans, reckon’d 
thus in the felf-fame manner three hundred and fixty 
days to the year, and five odd. days by themfelves, 
whence could this cuftorn of reckoning the year by 
equal months and odd days come in differént nations 
and diftant parts of the world, as in Afia, Africa, and 
America, in nations who had no correfpondence with 
one another but from one and the fame original, namely, 
from the fons of Noah, by whom the whole earth was 
peopled, and from whom this manner of reckoning 
the days in, the year, with other common. cuftoms, 
was derived. to all their pofterity ?, It muft needs, then 
be, that this. manner of reckoning obtained.alfo-in the 
antediluvian world,” | 

In the fecond fection of this chapter he enquires into 
the age or duration of the world to the time of the 
deluge, and obferves, that the chronology of thofe.anti- 
ent times fo clearly afcertain’d by Mo/es is now ren- 
dered very doubtful, by reafion of the diverfity of the 
numbers in the.genitures of the patriarchs in the three 
celebrated copies of the Pentateuch, viz. the Hebrew, 
the Samaritan, and the Septuagent tranflation, which 
has occafion’d great difputes among the learned. With- 
out entering into this perplex’d controverfy of antient 
chronology, our author chufes rather to lay before his 
readers fuch internal arguments, drawn from feripture 
and the ftate of nature, as he thinks may. ftrike fome 
light into this intricate fubject, and go a great way i 
wards 
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swards deciding the controverfy : thefe we hall give in 
shis own words, 


oo te Mofes, (fays he) gives the age of the world 
from the creation to the deluge, and from that period 
tohis own time, chiefly by generations... A generation 
isthe. interval of yeats between, the births of father.and 


fon.———Now a generation, or the interval of »years 


between father and fon, has not-becn, ‘neither: poffibly 
could be, the fame:in all ages from the, beginning,.as 
Vofius yaftly obferves,: but. has. varied greatly, accord- 
ing to the /ength or brevity of man ’s dife in the feveral 
periods of the world :: fince man’s life has. been reduced 
to feventy and eighty years; the time of puberty!isah 
proportion to this drevity of life, and. reckoned: at 
twenty or twenty-one; which is, the fourth pare ofia 
life of fourfcore. The feveral ftages of human-dife.are, 
infaticy, childhood,. youth, manhood, full age,rde- 
clenfion, old or decrepit age, all which commonly 


‘bear a proportion :to the whole term of, life: now the 
bounds and limits. of thefe feveral-flages-cannot be; pre- 


cifely the fameia all,’ but vary: inrefpect of the. difpo- 
fition of men’s bodies, their courfe of life, and alfo the 
places and ages in which they live. In the antediluvian 
world then, whenmen: lived to upwards of eight hun- 
dred and. nine hundred years, can’ it be thought: that 
they paffed through’ the feveral flages: of life inas fhort 
a time as men. do-naw; who feldomsexceed eighty, and 


Mot one) in ten afrives at. that age? .but if the Antedilu- 
‘vians arrivedat puberty or manhood:.as .foon as men. do 


now, then would: the feveral {tages of human life have 
been loft or confounded, and men have ftarted. from 
childhood to manhood! at once, ‘without any due or 


‘regular: intervals, contrary to the order of nature: but 


if; ‘according to the prefent oeconqmy of nature, man 
is but a-youth at twenty, which is a fourth part of our 
term of life, we may reafonably conclude there would 
be a fuitable proportion of years in a much longer 
term of life, fince nature is conftant and uniform in her 
Operations: and. tho’ in fo long a life as the Antedilu- 
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vians enjoy’d the time of puberty might be a fifth or 
a fixth part of their term of life, yet would they be bur 
youths at an hundred and fifty or an hundred and fixty, 
which bears much the fame proportion to the whole of 
their life, as twenty is to that of ours. Hence then J 
infer, that to give the Antedi/uvians children at ninety, 
feventy, and fixty-five, as in the Hebrew, but much 
more at fixty-five, fixty-two, and fifty-three, as inthe 
‘Samaritan genealogies, is much too early to agree with 
juch very long lives, and quite out of the order of na- 
ture; whereas the years affigned in the genealogies of 
the Septuagint are more avreeable to the ftate of nature 
in‘that’ firft world, the intervals between the births of 
‘father and fon being poferior to the time of puberty in 
thofe long-liv’d patriarchs, but in the others are by many 
years prior to it arid premature. 

The age of puberty in the Antediluvian world being 
with good probability fetrled according to the order 
and analogy of nature, let us next enquire into the 
‘number ef generations from the creation to the flood. 
“The received opinion is, ‘that they are no more than 
teh’; the firft from Adam to Seth, the laft from Noab 
‘to his fons Shem, Ham, and Fapbeth: but here all our 
Jearned ehropologifts and critics who have hitherto 
treated of this fubjeét, even Vofins himfelf, notwith- 
ftandirg his great acumen in criticifm, have fallen into 
a very great miftake. It is true there are but eleven 
names in the genealogifts (whereof Adam is one) which 
conititute ten generations, and fo indeed there were but 
ténm in that line to the flood ; bute then fhould they not 
have confidered the great void of five hundred years 
between the birth of Noab and that of his three fons, 
which makes a large gap in the feries of generations? 
We are not certain that Neah had no fons before thofe 
mentioned, but if he married at the ufual time of pu- 
berty, and had children as fearly as others, he might 
have feen his great great grandion above fifty years 
before the flood came; fo that there would be fourteen 


generations before the flood, and a refidue of years 
over 
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ovet towards the fifteenth, yea, perhaps fifteen com- 


' plete. 


It may be thought that there would be a generation 
more in the line of Cain, fince Cain would have a fon 
ere Seth was born, and a grandfon before Seth had a 
fon; and yet, except the pofterity of Cain married 
earlier than the other defcendants of Adam did, which 
probably they might, there would be no more gene- 
rations in Cazm’s line than in that of Seth: the reafon 
js, that we cannot reckon the interval between Adam 
and Ca‘n, which was but a few years for a generation, 
and therefore the firft generation in this line muft be 
reckoned from Cain himfeif to his firft-born Enos, as in 
the other line we reckon the firft from Adam to Seth: 
the like number of generations there would be from 
Abel, whom we may well fuppofe married before he 
was flain by Cagn. 

But fuppofing that Noab had no other fons but thofe 
three that were named after he was five hundred, and 
that by divine providence his wife was till that time 
barren, for a reafon that will be affigned hereafter, as 


| inthe cafe of Abrabam and Sarah, yet Lamech the 
| father of Noah had many other fons and daughters, 


between one of whom and Noah there could be but 4 
few years. The number of generations therefore, upon 
the whole, would be the very fame in that firft world, 
whether Noab had, or had not, any fons prior to Shem, 
Ham, and Fapbeth, that is fourteen generations at 
leaft, if not fifteen compleat. 

Let us now fee what ufe may be made of this dif- 
covery of the number of generations before the flood. 
Fourteen generations, at the interval of one hundred 


and fifty years toa generation, will make two thoufand 


one hundred years, and fifteen generations will amount 
to two thoufand two hundred and fifty; but at the 
interval of one hundred and fixty years to a generation, 
fourteen will come to two thoufand two hundred and 


| forty years; but fifteen generations at that interval 
| Would arife to two thoufand four hundred years: but 
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now if, as has been faid, shat in the firft ages of the 
world, both before and after the flood, men began to pro- 
pagate their kind as early, and indeed much earlier, than 
they commonly dain our days, we fhall prefently fee how 
well this fancy will agree with the number of genera- 
tions : ‘taking the interval of generations in thefe lat 
ages at a medium of thirty years, which [take tobe 
the moft general at prefent, fourteen generations at the 
interval of thirty years, make in all but four hundred 
and twenty, and fifteen generations no more than four 
hundred and fifty years: How many generations then 


“muft we have had at this rate to the food? and yet 


there were no more than fourteen generations, with a 
refidue of years over, and could be no more than fif- 
teen at moft. But let us now double this interval, and 
take fixty years to a generation: fourteen generations 
at the interval of fixty years make but.eight hundred 
and forty years, and fifteen generations no more than 
nine hundred: nay, take the diftance of generations 
at eighty years, fifteen generations at that interval 
make but twelve hundred years, one hundred and 
feven years fhort of the very loweft computation of all, 
the Samaritan, Let us now fee this interval of gene- 
rations at one hundred years ; fourteen generations at 
one hundred years diftance, make but one thoufand 
four hundred years, and fifteen generations but one 
thoufand five hundred years, that is, one hundred and 
fifty-fix years fhort of the Hebrew computation of the 
world’s duration to the flood: but we cannot add ane 
other generation, being confin’d to the above-faid 
numbers. Fourteen generations there furely were, with 
arefidue of years over: fifteen there might have been, 
but more there could not be, . 

Hence now it is evident, how ftrangely and withoute 
book thofe men talk, who fancy that in the firft ages 
of the world men began to propagate their kind as 
early, and even earlier than in thefe latterages? 2. How 
much reafon we had to fet the age of puberty in the 
anted:luvian world at one hundred and fifty, or one 
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hundred and fixty years, fince, when fet at one hun- 
dred years, it will not reach even to the Hebrew com- 
putation. And 3. That the years of the generations 
in the Septuagint tranflation, being more analogous to 
the flate of nature and the age of puberty in the ante- 
diluvian world, is a ftrong prefumption that thofe 
numbers come neareft to the truth, and that the others 
fall far fhort of it. . 

2. A fecond argument is this; Noab’s eldeft fon 
was one hundred years old when the flood came, the 
fecond ninety-four, and the youngeft eighty-eight, as 
J fhall have occafion to obferve in another place, yet 
none of them had any children before the flood, nor 
were they indeed married in the fenfe we ufe the word 
now ; for thofe three wives, who entered with them 
into the ark, were only affianced or efpoufed fome 
years before the deluge, but the marriages nut con- 
{ummated *cill fome time after the deluge. Hence I 
infer, that the ages of ninety and an hundred were not 
the ages of puberty in the old world, and therefore 


' that it muft be an error in the numbers, to give fome 


of the antediluvian patriarchs children at feventy and 
fixty-five, as in the Hebrew; a far greater {till, to 
have fons born at fixty-two and fifty-three, as in the 
Samaritan copies. Nor, 

3. Is this other argument without its weight. If 
the antediluvians continued to propagate their offspring 
*cill after they were five hundred years old, as we find 
Noah did, who was furely not the only one who did 
fo, then they could never begin to marry and have 
children fo early as men do now, no nor even at fixty, 
eighty, or an hundred years ; becaufe in that cafe pa- 
rents would have been over-burthened with the care 
and nurture of too numerous an iffue, and the world 
had been over-ftocked with inhabitants.”’ 

Before our author proceeds to what he calls the 
main ard important queftion, viz. what number of 
mankind might probably be on the earth before the 
deluge came? He confiders another point, in the third 
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fection, which, in his opinion, is neceffary to be dee 
termined before he can go any farther; and it is this, 
What time might be allotted to the nurfing of infants in 
the firft ages of the world, both before and after the flood? 
The not enquiring into this matter, he jmagines, has 
led thofe who have treated of this fubje&t into two 
grofs and palpable errors, viz. 1, That in the firft 
ages of the world, both before and after the flood, men 
began to propagate their kind as early, and indeed much 
earlier than they commonly do at prefent. 2. That 
the children of the fame father fucceeded one after 
anoiher as faft as they do now; that is, that the 
women brought forth children every year. ‘* The 
firft of thefe errors (fays he) we have already confuted 
in the preceding fection, by fhewing that the feveral 
pesiods or ftages of man’s life bear a juft proportion 
to one another, and to the whole term of life; and 
that the period of puberty, or maturity, has not been 
the fame at all times, but is according to the length 
or brevity of life in the different ages of the world. — 
The other is an error, one would think they could ne- 
ver have fallen into, had they but once reflected, that 
every mother fuckled her own children in thofe early 
days ; and indeed, where could fhe have found another 
to have done it for her?” 

He takes it for granted, that it was an univerfal 
cuftom for women to fuckle their children as well be- 
Jore as after the flood, and endeavours to afcertain the 
time of their continuing nurfes, As the antediluvians, 
uccording to his opinion, were fo very long in growing 
up to mature age, he concludes, that the time of 
purfing could not be fhorter than five years, and that 
the diftance between the births, in a regular way, mutt 
be fet at fix years. | 

“ Now, ({ays he) tho? the time here given for nurfing, 
upon which the interval between the births depends, be 
agreeable to the ftate of nature in the firft ages of the 
world, yet that it may not be thought an opinion as 
exjravagant as it is uncommon, I fhall bring a proms 
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that the diftance between the births was in faét the 
fame as I have here fuppofed it to be. | 

In Genefis x. 22. Mojfes records the children of Shem 
thus: Tbe children of Shem, Elam, and Afbur, and Ar- 
phaxad, and Lud, and Aram, The very fame order. in 
ranking them is alfo obferved in 1 Chron. i. 17, The 
fons of Shem, Elam, and Afour, and Arphaxad, end Lud, 
and Aram. Hence it appears, that Arphaxad was. not 
the eldeft fon of Shem, but the third; and yet in Ge- 
nefis x1. 10. (Where Mofes gives the line of Arphaxad 
10 Abrabam, not as the eldeft fon of Shem, but as the 
progenitor of Abrabam) it ftands in all the prefent 
copies, Hebrew, Samaritan and Septuagint thus, Shem 
was an bundred years old, and begat Arphaxad, two years 
after the flood. But the number wo here is evidently 
an error in all the copies; for 4rphaxad could not be 
born two years after the flood, except he had been 
Shem’s eldeft fon, which it is plain from the fore-cited 
texts he was not, but the third only. Two years after 
the flood was as foon as we can well fuppofe the firé 
fon born. 

But now Yofepbus, who affirms that the ages of the 
patriarchs were exactly fet down in the facred books, 
from which. he inferted them faithfully into his hittory, 
has the year of Arphaxad’s birth agreeably to the order 
of Shem’s fons in the fore-cited texts. Shem the fon, of 
an hundred years, begat Arphaxad twelve years after the 
flood. The number twelve here given is apparently 
the right number, Arphaxad being the third fon; and 
thus, it feems, it food in the copies in the time of 
Jofephus.” 

From the number thus corrected, our author, among 
other obfervations, makes thefe following: ** But which 
is more immediately to our purpofe (fays he) this cor- 
rection of the number gives us the true diftance of in- 
terval between the births in the antediluvian world, in 
the firft place. ‘Yapbet, the eldeft fon, was born when 
Noab was five hundred, that is, when he entered on 
the year of his life five hundred; Shem, the third, 
when he was five hundsed and twelve. There are en 
twelve 
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twelve years between the eldeft and the youngeft of 


the three. The fecond fon, Ham, we may well fup- 


pofe, born about the of middle thefe twelve years, that 


fs;°in the year of Noab five hundred and fix. And’ 


thus we have the interval of fix years between the 
births, as I conjectured it would be in that firft world. 

This gives us alfo the interval between the births in 

the new world, . or immediately after the food. I do 
not fuppofe any children were born ’till two years 
after coming out of the ark. My reafon is, thata 
fall year of forrow and trouble, of care, toil and con- 
finement in the ark, would indifpofe them for genera- 
tion for fome fhort time, neither yet had either fex 
attained the age of puberty of their fathers; but after a 
year they might be pretty well recovered both in body 
and mind, and fo tolerably fettled in the new world, 
that the women might conceive and nurfe their children 
without inconvenience. Now here we have but three 
fons of Shem in twelve years after the flood ; the eldeft 
we may fuppofe born at two, the fecond at feven, and 
the third at twelve, at the diftance of five years be- 
tween the births, and the time of nurfing about four, 
as | before judged it probable. For here too, as well 
as at the beginning, I fuppote no daughters born at 
firft, but fons; the reafon of which will appear here- 
after. 
’ We may from hence alfo affign the feveral ages of 
Noab’s fons when the flood came, wiz. Fapbet, the 
eldeft, an hundred; Hem, the fecond, ninety-four ; 
and Shem, the youngeft, eighty-eight; though there 
may be fome doubt as to the precife age of Shem, be- 
caufe it feems uncertain what is the precife meaning 
of two or twelve years after the flood, whether it be 
after it began, or after it ended. 

«© The fubjeét we have been treating of in this 
fe€tion, may feem too trifliog to fome. But, 1, That 
can be no trifling matter in itfelf, which is amongtt 
the firft laws of nature, and the method which the 
Creator eftablifhed for the firft nourifhment of thofe 
whom he made in his own image. 2, It is the ast 
cipa 
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cipal thing that muft guide us in our fearch after the 
number of mankind at thedeluge, and-moreover fhews 
what a flow progrefiion there muft have been.in the 
peopling of the earth after it, which utterly fubverts 
the common computation of time. 3. It ferves to 
fhew the great miftakes of thole who have entirely 
neglected this confideration in their calculations.. Thole 

ntlemen, however, whom we oppofe in their narrow 
{chemes of the deluge, muft acknowledge, that we are 
exceeding favourable to them in this particular, :fince 


we hereby give them an advantage which poffibly they 


never dream’d of, though it will be found to do them 
little fervice in the end.” 

In the third chapter our author proceeds to calculate 
the increafe of mankind. before the deluge; and firft 
computes what number, upon the whole, might be 
born into the world, from the creation to near the 
time of the deluge, and then makes the needful de- 
dwctions for deaths and other deficiencies. ‘* Though 
it is reafonable to think, (fays he) that the entedilu- 
vians, notwithitanding their longevity, came to ma- 
ture age at an hundred and fifty; yet, as we are not 
fure that they all married fo foon as they were ripe for 
marriage, and that the earlieft in the genealogies is 
born in the one hundred and fixty-fecond year of his 
father, who might probably be a firft-born, I will nor 
fuppofe Cain, Abel, or any of the fucceeding children 
or grand-children of Adam, to have married *tll they 
were an hundred and fixty, but to have had children 
from an hundred and fixty-one, or an hundred and fixty- 
two, till they were of the age of five hundred, at the 
fore-named diftance or interval between the births; tho” 
Noah, we know, had three fons after he was five hun- 
dred, at the due intervals. And to all the antediluvians 
we may allow, without fear of exceeding, fifty or fifty- 
four children in general, according to the courfe cf 
nature, and the longevity of thofe firft ages of the world. 

Let us next enquire in what number of years the 
men of that world might double themfelves, notwith- 
{tanding the long interval between the births. The 
increaie, 
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increafe, indeed, will be found very fmall for the firft 
three or four hundred years, as they were late in com- 
ing to maturity, but the fucceeding ages will fwell the 
account exceedingly. Let us fuppofe at prefent, (what 
we fhall prove afterwards) that in the year of the world 
500, there were two hundred perfons only, male and 
temale, of full age to marry, the men at an hundred 
and fixty, the women at an hundred and twenty, or 
thereabout. The firft or fecond year after the mar- 
riage will probably produce an hundred births from 
an hundred couple, and every fixth year after an hun- 
dred more. At this flow progreffion the two hundred 
married perfons will, in ninetcen or twenty years, be 
encreafed to fix hundred. So that the number of 
mankind would be trebled in twenty years, after there 
came an hundred pair to be married. And in this 
manner they would increafe and multiply every twenty 
years, or in that fpace treble themfelves. : 
It may perhaps be objected, that though it appeays 
that fuch an} increafe might be at firft from the firft 
hundred marriages, yet they could not continue thus 
to multiply at fuch periods, becaufe, according to the 
rule we have laid down, none of the iffue of thefe 
hundred firit marriages could increafe the number of 
mankind, till the men had attained the age of an 
hundred and fixty. ’Tis true, they could not, but 
then it muft be remember’d, that the firft hundred pair 
are ftill adding every fixth year an hundred more to 
the number of mankind, even ’till after the four hun- 
dred born in the firft twenty years are married, and 
’ begin a new ftock for increafe ; fo that when there came 
to be fome hundred couples married, the increafe and 
multiplication would come on very faft, and in a thou- 

fand years mankind would be prodigioufly increafed.”’ 
Though our author thinks there is nothing contrary 
to reafon in this fuppofition, viz. That after the year of 
the world 500, mankind might ¢reble themfelves in 
twenty years; yet he does not reckon upon fo fhort an 
interval, but allows a much longer time, even to their 
doubling themfelves, and exhibits two tables of doub- 
ling s 
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ling ; the firlt at the interval of fifty years, the other 
at the interval of forty; both beginning. at the year 
500, when he imagines there could not be fewer than 
one hundred maried. or marriageable perfons defcended 
from Adam and Eve: : : 

According to his calculation in :the Jaft: table, the 
number of thofe who were dorn into the world. before 
the deluge, amounted to. fifty four bilhons, nine hua- 
dred and feventy-five thoufand five hundred and eigh- 
ty-one million, three hundred and eighty-eight thou- 
fand, and.eight hundred. He brings his table no 
Jower than the year two :thoufand and twenty, fup- 
pofing that in the laft:two hundred: years of the old 
world, : mankind would, not increafe in: any meafure 
equal to.what they had done in the preceding years, 
becaufe that violence was.then great in the earth, and 
thoufands, yea-milhions, might have been cut off by 
untimely: deaths, 7 

‘“¢ But now (fays he) againft this immenfe- number 
of mankind, that might in a regular and ordinary way 
have been dorn into: the world between: the creation 
and the deluge-—~sit.. will no deubt be objected by 
fome that all fuch: caleulations are mere guefs-work, 
the product of fruitfu) imaginations. That it is anealy 
matter to multiply men to what number we pleafe vpon 
paper, but that in fact it will be quite otherwife. 

To this I anfwer, That in calculations of this natute 
fome regular order or method muft be obferved ; and 
though according to the courfe of nature, fuch an in- 
creafe and multiplication of mankind there might 
have been periodically, efpecially at the beginning, 
when the command was to increafe and multiply, and re- 
plenifh the earth, yet we will not fuppofe that al} things 
went on thus regularly, without difference or interrup- 
tion. We do not know what extraordinary obftruc- 
tions or interruptions there might be to fuch a regular 
increafe. Though every married pair might, by the 
courfe of nature, have had fuch a number of children 
as has been mentioned, yet the divine providence, which 


fuperintends all things, might order it otherwife in ma- 
nifold 
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' pifold inftances's and it might poffibly be in’ the sold 
world as it) has: been fince the flood, . viz: that-fome 
marriages have produced many children, others few, 
and fome none-at all. Thus, for inftance, Abrabam 
had but eight children, though hevlived to. ‘one hun- 
dred and feventy-five ; J/aat-had but two, and thofe 
ata birth, who lived to:one hundred and eighcy.; Fas 
tob-had ‘but. thirteen by four wives, and fome might be 
barren, and many fuch: cafes»there. might have been 
among the Antediluvians ; as. Noah, for. inftance,:who 
‘had*but three fons, at leaft that we know of... Now [ 
acknowledge that this:might be-forin the old: world, 
for any thing we know'to the contrary, efpeciallyafter 
‘t-came tovbe pretty full of people; thoughvit. is:not 
‘probable'to have been thus atthe. beginning 5» and 
therefore allowing for all fuch obftructions ‘and defi- 
Ciencies, andelikewile for all cafualties: and ° accidents 
(to which men might be liable in that. world as well:as 
‘adn the’prefent) in as ‘ample :a manner as can be defired, 
and more by ‘far than I:think the cafe will require, I 
fhall reduce the former number to. one: half, and - fup- 
‘pofe it tobe the whole numbervofithofe who were bors 
anto’the world before the deluge» But from this dum 
$to be fubftracted. the*number of thofe' who: died be« 
‘fore that time. ioc | 01. 133388 
Of .thofe» in» the ‘genealogies: from Adam by. Seths 
‘Enoch was tranflated at the age .of. three hundred .and 
fixty-five,-Lamech the father of Noah died. juft before 
‘the'flood at feven hundred and fifty-three, Adzbalaleel 
at eight hundred and ninety-five, Adam and the other 
five’Patriarchs lived to above. nine hundred.~: Before 
the year goo; therefore, we may fuppofe there were 
no deaths, ‘except that of Abe/;»who was flain.a young 
man, but that all born within that. period were alive 
together. But in the tenth century death began to 
reign, and Adam and Eve, we may prefume were the 
firft over whom death had power in a natural way, as 
their difobedience was the caufe of it. The children 
alfo born of them, in the firft hundred years, would 
alfo die in this tenth century, thofe born in the * 
con 
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cond hundred would die in the eleventh, thofe'born 
in the third century: would die in.the:twelfth, andfo 


on. But chough we are far from thinking, that after: 


the beginning of the tenth century ‘(till which time 
few or none died) the deaths would be equal to the 
births ; yet as we have made large concefiions all along, 
we fhall do the fame in this cafe, and fuppofe them 
upon the whole-to have been equal; efpecially fince 
we cannot precifely: fay: how foon that violence or blood- 
fhed, which was their crying fin, came to prevail 5 
and therefore will:veduce the laft fum mentioned »to 
one half again, :to.allow for the deaths and prevailing 
violence, and {uppofe the total number of mankind; 
alive. upon earth at the time .of the deluge, to 
have been no more:than thirteen billions, feven hun- 
dred and forty-three thoufand eight hundred and nine- 
ty-five millions, three hundred and forty-feven thou: 
fand, and two hundred : a number, I prefume, vaftly 
exceeding that: of the prefent inhabitants of the-whole 
earth.” 13 

After endeavouring to fhew. that \this computation 
of the number of mankind before the:deluge is -agree- 
able to reafon, and:founded: on facts'; -and enquiing 
whether every land'had its animals: from the firft. ¢rea- 
tion, as alfo of thofe peculiar to America, our authors 
proceeds to confider how the earth could maintain fo 
great.a number of men and animals as were upom iz 
before the deluge. + But before he enters directly upon 
this, he thinks it:neceffary to confider particularly the 
food that was appointed for men and animals before 
and after the fall;-and.is of opinion, that animal food 
was not granted till after the flood... This he infers 
from that paflage of Genefis wherein it is faid, Bebold I 
bave given you every berb bearing feed, which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every tree in the which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding feed, to you it fhall be for meat: 
And to every beaft of the earth, and to every fowl of the 
air, and to every thing that creepeth upon the earth, 
wherein is life, I have given every green herb for mea’. 
But though the Antediluvians had not the grant of ani- 
mal 
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mal food, he is of opinion they might neverthelefe uf 


the milk of animals, which he thinks was neceffary ~ 


to them. 

Having fhewn that the whole food of mankind before 
the flood confifted of vegetables, fruits, corn, and the milk 
of animals, he now goes on to fhew how the earth could 
maintain fo vaft a number of men and animals as were 
upon it before the deluge ; and this he endeavours’ ro 
account for, from the great fertility of the Antediluvian 
earth, and the much larger extent of land in it than in 
the prefent. Heobferves, that a very large part of 
the iurface of the prefent earth can afford little or ‘no 
thing for the fuftenance of man or ‘beaft, fince there 
are innumerable barren rocks, and chains of mountains 
ia many parts of it, vaft wild and fandy deferts of many 
miles extent, and large lakes and marfhes which occu- 

millions of acres. ** That it is thus in the prefent 
earth (fays he) 1s notorious, but that it was fo from 
- the beginning may be juftly queftioned 5 and we need 
not in the leaft hefitate toaffirm, that it came notin 
this condition at firft out of the hands of its maker. 
‘Fhey are, for the moft part, the effects of the deluge, 
which left upon the earth indelible marks of God’s dif- 
pleafure againft fin in all the feveral parts of the world, 
andvare a jafting memento to all future ages, what fianers 
have to fear from the judgments of a righteous God.” 
Our author having, in the firft book, refuted the fe- 
veral fchemes of a partial deluge, and given fome ac- 
count of the ftate of the Antediluvian world, with an 
anfwer to fuch objections as may be made againft what 
he has reprefented it to be, proceeds, in the fecond, to 
give fome account of the deluge itfelf, and of the feve- 
. ral particulars that have any relation to it: bat having 
twelled this article to a confiderable Jength already, we 
fhall not trouble our readers with any farther account 
of this work. : R.- 


The End of the Second Volume. 
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